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Vacation at 


Lake lahoe 


An ideal resort, where you will find 
anything from “roughing it” to luxury. 





to 


San Francisco 
Oakland and Berkeley 


W HEN you go to visit the Exposi- 
tion—make your reservations on 
the Santa Fe’s superior train—the Saint 


—from here daily 5:00 P. M. 


Camps and Hotels advantageously 
situated all around the Lake— 


Fine trout fishing, boating, tramping, 
mountain climbing, hunting— 


NOW IS THE TIME TO GO 


$36.75 Round Trip 


On sale daily—-Three months’ limit— 
Stopovers at all points. 


$31.75 Round Trip 


On Sale 
Fifteen Days’ Limit. 


Santa Fe City Office Santa Fe Depot 


234 South Spring Street ord and 
60941 Main 738 A513 


Santa Fe 
Main 8225 


Let Us 


Co-operate 


Investment Building 


Broadway at Eighth St. 








Fridays and Saturdays— 
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SD Se VAN NUYS HOTEL LOBBY, Fourth and Main Sts. 
GILLESPIE’S BOOK STORE, 233 So. Spring St. 
OFFICES FOR RENT RABALITE’S NEWS STAND, 219 W. Third St. 











PARKEWS BOOK STORE, Broadway near Second. 

S. SMITH, 434 So. Hill St. 

INDEPENDENT WAGON, Mercantile & Bdway (West side of St.) 
MERCANTILE STAND, Mercantile & Bdway (Kast side of St.) 
KODAK STORE, Mercantile Place. 

PLUEKRHARP’S, Mercantile Place. 

MERCANTILE STAND, Mercantile & Spring. 

ALEXANDRIA HOVEL LOBBY, Sth & Spring. 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC BLDG., Main Waiting Roam. 

| INDEPENDENT WAGON, Seventh & Spring. 

!] FOWLER BROS.,, 747 So. Broadway. 

BULLOCKS, Seventh & Broudway. 

HERBERT F. BROWN, 190 East Colorado St., Pasadena. 
HOTEL DEL CORONABO NEWS'PTAND, Coronado, California. 


Single or en suite 


For information in regard Los AngelesRailway 
to space and rates apply at | 
the office of Building, on 


main floor. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. 
OWNERS 

















FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. 
Eispecially attractive quarters offered 
for Musicians and Artists. For | 
terms, ete., apply to the manager. | 


Maia 5647 Home 60127 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 









































THE ONLY HOTEL WITHIN THE GROUNDS OF THE 
PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


THE INSIDE INN 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


ALBERT BETTENS 


Manager 


Under the supervision of the 
Exposition Management 


F, M. CUMMINGS 
Asst. Manager 


J. H. VAN HORNE 
Asst. Manager 


Appointments throughout 


W fy recommend to our *~* the hotel are first class. 


readers the Inside Inn, 
the beautiful, permanent, up- 
to-date hotel occupying a 
magnificent site within the 
grounds of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, 





Following are our general 
rates: 


European plan, without bath 








amidst the most wonderful 
setting of scenery and archi- 
tectural beauty the world has 
ever known, and has been 
selected as the official head- 
quarters of most of the large 
conventions meeting in. San 
Francisco this year. Dining 
room table d’hote. Grill a la 
earte. First-class service. 
Cuisine unexcelled. 














per day, $2. one person 


European plan, without bath 
per day, $3. two persons 


European plan, with bath 
per day, $3. to $5. one person 


European plan, with bath 
per day, $4. to $7. two persons 





Our motor buses meet all trains and steamers. We shall be glad to give you anv general information ir 


regard to the Exposition or side trips upon request. 


ALBERT 














Manager 
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Saturday at Los Angeles, Cal. The subscription price 1s 
$2.50 a year; six months, $1.40; three months, 7d cents, 
payable in advance; single copies, 10 cents. Sample 
copies free on application. News dealers and agents In 
the interior supplied direct from The Graphic office. 
Subscribers wishing their address changed should give 
their old as well as their new location. Checks, drafts, 
postal orders, etc., should be made payable to The 
Graphic. Address 
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SAMUBL TRAVERS CLOVER 


Editor 








Have your magazine forwarded while on your summer 
vacation. A post ecard to The Graphie, 114 East Fourth, 
Will bring it to you each week end. 











SECRETARY JORDAN’S GORDIAN KNOT 


OLITICALLY, the chief event in California of late 

has been the action of Secretary of State Jordan in 
refusing to accede to the wishes, which were almost 
demands, of those bent on shutting out the non- 
partisan referendum from place on the ticket. Forty- 
five thousand voters had signed the petition asking for 
submission of the question to the people. In order to 
receive official recognition a few hundred more names 
were necessary and these were found in Kern county, 
but the signatures of the county clerk to the several 
lists had not been appended, thereby rendering nuga- 
tory the appeal of the petitioners. Time was an es- 
sence; to have waited for the mails to rectify the blun- 
der would have vitiated the work of the whole, includ- 
ing the properly attested 45,000. In this emergency 
Secretary Jordan showed himself to be of larger caliber 
than we have heretofore credited him. He decided to 
register the missing signatures by telegraph, thereby 
curing the defect. It was a broad-minded position to 
take. A weaker official would have allowed the tech- 
nical defection to override the will of the thousands 
previously expressed. There was no fraud perpeteaced, 
nor even a charge to that effect. Ihe secretary was 
in one of those quandaries that occasionally confront 
public men; he met the situation fairly and solved the 
problem, as we view it, by exercising comimon sense. 
Why should a mere technical blunder have been al- 
lowed to intervene to the detriment of the whole? The 
people have a right to be heard on this question and to 
have shut off debate, as the proponents of the non- 
partisan act essayed to do, by scotching the proposed 
referendum, argues a lack of faith in the merits of their 





case before the people. Now let the discussion pro- 
ceed to its logical conclusion. 
WORKING CHRISTIANITY THAT WINS 
ASILY the question of the hour, after the war 


news is disposed of is, “What has Christianity to 
say now to the heathen?” Galsworthy asked it early 
in the conflict; it is seen often in print and heard on 
many lips. The answer is neither ready nor easy. It 
is hard to clear one’s vision so near the fray, but an 
answer clear and definite comes from China in the 
form of a report of the work of Roy Service (a former 
Stanford student), for the Y. M. C. A. in the province 
of Cheng-Tu, interior a three weeks’ journey from 
Shanghai. At the beginning of the last revolution, 
fearing a repetition of the Boxer trouble, the national 
secretary wired Mr. Service to proceed to the coast. 
He had been several years in the province without a va- 
cation, and gladly started for Shanghai, but when he 
found how serious the trouble was, decided that his 
place was with his work, so returned and was shut off 
from the world through the entire trouble. To his 
surprise, when the political situation cleared, the new 
officials of the province were, in many cases, taken from 
his board of directors. The governor asked him to 
start a trade school to teach China's young men, who 
scorn to work with their hands, to do that very thing. 
It was financed by the Chinese and flourishes today—a 
wholesome death to the “long nail.’ He was sent for 
again, later, to establish a clean and progressive daily 
paper and still later was presented with four acres of 
ground in the heart of this city of a million people for 
the purpose of establishing a modern Y. M. C. A. 
building with gardens and an athletic field, the entire 
cost to be met by the Chinese people, ° 
such an interpretation of Christianity that not only 
gives them the motive of Christian living, but shows 
them how it works out.” “Service” aptly describes the 
life of this earnest secretary who has been too busy to 


‘who welcome 
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take a vacation for years and who as a college student, 
season after season, came under the tape a winner in 
the half-mile race against all contenders on the Paciwic 
coast. That kind of Christianity wins because it has 
the ring of sincerity; it is a working Christianity, there- 
in differing from the other kind. 





BAD EXAMPLE TO SUBORDINATES 


GAIN has the state constitution in regard to capi- 

tal punishment been ignored by the governor. 
This time it is the notorious Louis Bundy, murderer 
of a messenger boy, who is reprieved without stated 
reason. Bundy’s crime was committed in Los Angeles 
in December 1913. He was given a prompt and fair 
trial, convicted and sentenced. His just punishment, 
however, is frustrated by a governor who continues 
to regard himself as greater than the law. It is an 
attitude menacing to the public safety. By refusing 
to do his sworn duty Governor Johnson is setting a 
bad example to every subordinate official in the state. 








CONCRETE PLANS FOR MEXICO 


S IGNS indicate that a definite policy in regard to 
Mexico has taken shape at Washington. Working 
with the A B C Latin-American diplomats, plus Bo- 
livia, Uruguay and Guatemala, Secretary of State 
Lansing has perfected an appeal addressed to all con- 
tending Mexican faction leaders urging a cessation of 
civil strife and the assembling of a peace conference. 
This is the first definite step to accomplish the restora- 
tion of peace in Mexico by friendly means. Carranza 
is quoted as being inimical to the movement, but the 
state department is hopeful that after he has had op- 
portunity to study the call and note its intent he will 
cease his opposition. It may be asserted without fear 
of contradiction that in the effort to bring about peace 
any plan looking to give the Cientificos a share in the 
government will be vehemently resisted by all revolu- 
tionary factions. Meanwhile, the constitutional 
government organized by Villa leaders in Chihuahua 
is reported to be proceeding satisfactorily. Vil fae 35 
willing to confer, Carranza is dehant. In the event of 
a conference and an agreement to set up a constitu- 
tional government, with full set of officers, it will have 
behind it the moral and physical support of the United 
States and the South American participatory powers. 
It begins to look as if Mexico after four years of in- 
ternecine warfare will finally get relief and without 
forcible intervention. 


new 





FOR A REVIVAL OF PAGEANTRY 


é IVIC drama is becoming almost a household word, 
but what it really means is not made clear by fre- 
quent use of the phrase alone. To aid in bringing 
home to the people its real significance the League 
of the Cities has been formed, which holds its second 
annual conference at San Francisco August 18, 19 and 
20. This league was organized in St. Louis in May, 
1914, an outgrowth of the Pageant and Masque of St. 
Louis, held at that time. National in scope its pur- 
pose is to promote civic drama and other forms of 
civic art. In view of the tercentenary anniversary of 
Shakespeare’s death in 1916, when celebrations of his 
work in city, village, university and school are planned, 
the proposed discussion by the San francisco confer- 
ence of a nation-wide celebration takes on peculiar in- 
terest at this time. In addition, civic festivals and 
pageants, their organization and production, will be 
considered. We shall hope to see a representative 
delegation from Tos Angeles attend the conference 
prepared to enter earnestly and heartily into the spirit 
of the gathering. We believe in the revival of pagean- 
try; it is to make our own history live for us and 
respect for it grows as knowledge grows. Heretofore, 
we have urged on Pasadenans the advisability of sub- 
stituting”an historical pageant, as the New Year's fea- 
ture, for the floral floats which, beautiful as they have 
been in the past, now smack of sameness and, having 
lost their novelty, begin to pall on spectators. Here 
in a climate ideally constituted for outdoor pageants 
an historic spectacle, with a poet like Percy MacKaye 
in charge, would attract the entire nation. Vive the 
open-air drama! All hail The Masque! We should 
have historic street festivals for Fourth of July and 
all other holidays. There is educational value in the 
idea, not readily to be computed. Think of the op- 
portunities in this god-given country for decorative 
dancing, folk dancing and other forms of healthful, 
charming, spontaneous expression that older civiliza- 
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Hons have evolved! We welcome the League of the 
Cities idea. What it proposes is a healthy revolt 
against the commercializing of the instinct for play 
present in every human being. To sit ina theater and 
be “entertained,” with no more effort on ones own 
part than buying tickets, is not a sufficient outlet for 
the democratic instinct of a city full of people. We 
have in Los Angeles a well-established branch of the 
Dramatic League of America. It is the hope of this 
local center to bring the city in close touch with the 
open-air movement and join in a concerted 
action to gain a free, happy and artistic playtime for 
all—young and old—in this specially-blest land Or 
balmy air and sunshine. 


drama 





BECKER INFLUENCE STRONG IN DEATH 


iy VEN in death the Becker case, which had for three 
years occupied New York’s attention, continued 
to shock and horrify socicty. The attempt to brand 
Gov. Whitman as a murderer by having a plate to that 
effect attached to the coffin containing her husband's 
body may be partially excused in Mrs. Becker as the act 
of a woman unstrung mentally, but what shall be said 
of those members of the police force who attended the 
funeral in the capacity of pallbearers? Such an act 1s 
4 tacit admission of sympathy with the man and his 
methods. Accepting this as true, what business have 
any such men to be wearing police uniforms? If they 
are of Becker’s way of thinking, if they have no higher 
standards of living than he held, clearly, dismissal from 
the force in short order is their well-merited lot. 





SHIFTING BACK TO NORTHCLIFFE 


ORAL courage of a high order was demanded of 

Lord Northcliffe, owner of the London Times, 
Daily Mail and Evening News, when he undertook to 
tell the truth about the shell shortage at the front, 
which was costing thousands of British lives, for by 
doing so he had to expose a popular idol, Lord Kitch- 
ener. But it was necessary to use a sledgehammer to 
pound the truth into the United Kingdom and although 
he foresaw the certain obloquy that would, temporar 
ily, be the lot of his publications and of hinzsell, 
Northcliffe did not hesitate. He had visite” + fring 
line in France, he had convinced himse that it was 
high explosive shells and not shrapnel that were needed 
and he went home and acquainted his country with 
the unpalatable truth, receiving, as he knew would re- 
sult, the excoriations of his fellow-patriots who de- 
nounced him and his papers in unmeasured terms. Pos- 
sibly, as Mr. Sydney Brooks points out in the current 
North American Review, the same result could have 
been attained by placing the responsibility on the war 
office, but Lord Northcliffe had a double purpose in 
view. It had been rumored that Kitchener was to 
supersede Sir John French as commander-in-chief of 
the British forces in France, a tactical blunder that 
have proved disastrous to the British since 
Kitchener is an organizer rather than a strategist and, 
as the Daily Mail said editorially, “in that event we 
should probably have a costly object lesson in the 
difference between African and European warfare.” 
Events have fully justified the charge in regard to the 
blunder of the shells. The bitter invectives hurled at 
Northcliffe have abated; the country begins to realize 
that the truth was told and, possibly, those public lib- 
raries that barred his publications will soon restore 
them to the reading rooms. The net result, as Mr. 
Brooks shows, has been highly advantageous to the 
country. The exposure led to the coalition ministry, 
the division in the powers of the war office, and the 
appointment of Mr. Lloyd George as minister of muni- 
tions. lLividently, his bitterest critic is coming to see 
that what Lord Northcliffe did was not because of any 
personal enmity to Kitchener but from the highest 
public motives. It is only a question of time, believes 
Mr. Brooks, before the value of the national service 
Northcliffe and his publications have rendered is un- 
crudgingly recognized. 


might 


No roosters need apply. Since Nov. 1, 1914, keeping 
roosters within the corporate limits of greater New 
York has been prohibited. Hens are allowed, if sev- 
euty-five feet from any human habitation. 
would immensely please many of the nervous semi- 
invalids of Los Angeles and Pasadena. If, like fire dis- 
tricts, it applied only to the densely built part of the 
cities it would not be foolish. 


Such a law 
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Bromsings in an old 
_ Book hop , 


LESS me! Is it possible that thirty years have 


slipped by since that group of youngsters on a 
Chicago newspaper who hailed Kipling’s rising star 
also bowed in adoration before Andrew Lang—‘Dear 
Andrew of the brindled hair!” I remember well bear- 
ing off an early copy of his “Letters to Dead Authors” 
to present to the Saturday Night Coterie for reading 
aloud and the zestful comment with which certain of 
the delightful letters were received. Those half-dozen 
youngsters were avid students of current literature. 
Dear old Kirk La Shelle and George Bentham, both 
deceased, were of that gathering and their pithy ob- 
servations, acute opinions and sane viewpoints were 
quite as entertaining as the output of the authors who 
passed in review. And now this week at the Old Book 
Shop | turned up a Scribner (1886) copy of Lang’s 
charming letters—his exercises in the art of “dipping” 
—to quote his inscription to Miss Thackeray. ‘“Dip- 
ping,’ it seems supertluous to add, is another form of 
browsing, and who so gracefully able to loop the lit- 
erary loop as Andrew Lang? From the time I fell 
across a copy of his “Ballades in Blue China’ I have 
not swerved in my admiration for Lang’s art. He 
was no half-baked contributor to contemporary litera- 
ture. His culture was genuine, his classical reading 
extensive, his touch so light and his talents so versatile 
that an hour in his company was a liberal education. 
His standards were so true, his humor so delicious, 
his craftsmanship so finished, so scholarly. I have al- 
ways felt that his literary work deserved more of a 
public recoguition than it received in his lifetime; that 
so many less deserving, because less meritorious, 
writers were accorded personal honors that should 
have been deflected his way. His purity of style, his 
versatility and playful controversiality combine to ren- 
der him one of the most entertaining writers in the 
lighter forms of modern literature. 

There are twenty-two of his “Letters to Dead 
Authors” and they range from Thackeray and Dickens 
to Omer Khayyam and Q. Horatius Flaccus. I recall 
with what avidity we of the late 80’s hailed his cham- 
pionship of Edgar Allan Poe and how we howled with 
delight when the reader of the evening delivered that 
pungent second sentence of the letter: “You, who knew 
the men, will not marvel that certain microbes of let- 
ters, the survivors of your own generation, still harass 
your name with their malevolence, while old women 





twitter out their incredible and heeded slanders in the 


litesary papers of New York.” For ten minutes the 
sessioiinwas interrupted as we simultaneously expressed 
our appreciation of Poe and of his English champion. 
Lang hit the~bullseye. Poe lived in advance of his 
genius. A generation later and honor, wealth, ap- 
plause, success in Europe and at home would have been 
his. Jn France, thanks to the sympathetic translations 
given his stories by Baudelaire, he achieved that popu- 
larity and appreciation his genius so well deserved, 
which genius “fettered to the hack-work of the press” 
made of him an embittered spirit, “a gentleman among 
canaille, a poet among poetasters.”- It was a verdict 
that received our emphatic and unanimous indorse- 
mient. 

Nor did we carp at Lang’s choice in opening the 
series of letters with the one to Thackeray, in whose 
hands fiction was not simply a profession, like an- 
other, “but a constant reHection of the whole surface 
Oreite: ausepeated echo of its latighter and its com- 
plaint.”. What a comfort it was to us youngsters, a 
little disturbed by the raucous voices of certain of 
our elders, who essayed to belittle the creator of Henry 
Esmond and Colonel Newcome, to find Andrew wield- 
ing so vigorous a lance in support of our idol! It was 
our custom after the reading of each epistle to devote 
half an hour or so to the author under discussion and 
in that way the charm of the letters was greatly en- 
hanced. To Thackeray’s great competitor for public 
favor, Charles Dickens, is the second letter addressed. 
“Why should there be any partisanship in the mat- 
ter?” asks Lang. “And why, having two such good 
things as your novels and those of your contemporary, 
should we not be silently happy in the possession?” 
Sound argument, that! Of course, even our little circle 
Was divided in its partiality—tastes will differ as men 
and women differ in kind—but none of us was blind 
to what was best in both. After all, it is not strange 
to find a lack of appreciation of Dickens in those per- 
sons wholly destitute of humor. As Lang remarks, 
“We ought not to be angry with others for their mis- 
fortunes; and yet when one meets the cretins who 
boast that they cannot read Dickens, one certainly does 
feel much as Mr. Samuel Weller felt when he en- 
countered Mr. Job Trotter.” Yet Lang was no servile 
worshipper. He could laugh heartily with Dick 
Swiveller, but could not cry over Little Nell. ‘Ah, 
sir, how could you —addressing Dickens—“who know 
sa intimately the dreams, the sufferings of childhood— 
Wallow naked in the pathetic’ and massacre holo- 
causts of the Innocents? l confess that Little 
Nell might die a dozen times, and be welcomed by 
whole legions of angels, and I (like the bereaved fowl 
mentioned by Pet Marjory) would remain unmoved: 


She was more than usual calm 
She did not give a single darn, 


wrote the astonishing child who diverted the leisure of 
Scott.” But if we cannot snivel over Domlbey (the son) 
or Little Nell, we can applaud with Lang the death- 
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less Mr. Toots, revel in Pecksniff and Miss Gamp, and 
enter into comradeship with The Dodger and Charley 
Bates and Mr. Crinkle, and Miss Squeers, and Sam 
Weller and all the Pickwickians. That was a letter we 
thoroughly enjoyed! 

J remember that the one to Jane Austen provoked 
much controversy among the Devoted Six. Bentham, 
who was a bachelor and a cynic, derided the author of 
“Pride and Prejudice,” but he admitted that her 
“parlor’ characters were well drawn. Miss Austen 
knew her limitations; she declined to tackle Passion. 
“Let other pens dwell on guilt: and misery,’ she 
wrote. “I quit such odious subjects as soon as [ can.” 
No wonder Jane Austen has no following these days! 
As Lang says, “Your heroines are not passionate, we 
do not see their red wet cheeks, and tresses dis- 
hevelled in the manner of our frank young maenads.” 
I am not surprised that Bentham found Jane Austen 
dull; he had a penchant for Queen Elizabethan litera- 
ture with its ripe, round oaths and the picturesquely 
easy conversation of that period. Kirk La Shelle was 
our reader when we discussed Rabelais and the coming 
of the Coqcigrues. Much delicious satire is contained 
in that letter of Lang’s. He describes the advent of the 
busybodies, the frantic folk who had built great plat- 
forms of wood, whereon they all stood and spoke at 
once, both men and women. How they catechized 
Panurge and beset Pantagruel! When they heard the 
answers of the latter many fell a weeping or a pray- 
ing, a swearing, an arbitrating, a caucussing, a preach- 
ing, a faith-healing, a miracle-working, a hypnotizing, 
a writing to the daily press. “And while they were 
thus busy, like folk distraught, ‘reforming the island,’ 
Pantagruel burst out a laughing; whcreat they were 
greatly dismayed; for laughter killeth the whole race 
of Coqcigrues, and they may not endure it.’ We have 
representatives of this race in California; yes, even in 
Los Angeles. 

I like well the sympathetic touches in the letter to 
Pierre de Ronsard. “Master and Prince of Poets” is 
the way the poet Lang addressed the father of rynic 
poetry in France. Naturally, to Sir Walter Scott and 
Kobert Burns the Scotsman paid warm tribute. Writes 
Lang to Scott: “Sir: In your biography it is recorded 
that you not only won the favor of ali men and women, 
but that a domestic fowl conceived an affection for 
you, and that a pig, by his will, had never been severed 
from your company. If some Circe had repeated in my 
case her favorite miracle of turning mortals into 
swine, and had given me a choice, into that fortunate 
pig, blessed among his race, would I have been con- 
verted!” To Burns Lang confessed: “In you every 
Scot who is a Scot sees, admires, and compliments 
himself, his ideal selfi—independent, fond of whiskey, 
fonder of the lassies: you are the true representative 
of him and of his nation.’ No poet, since the Psalm- 
tst of Israel, he declares, “ever gave the world more 
assurance of a man; none lived a life more strenuous, 
engaged in an eternal conflict of the passions, by them 
overcome, ‘mighty and mightily fallen.” But re- 
Stricted space calls a halt. There are letters to 
Herodotus, to Alexander Pope (in verse), to Lucian of 
Samosata, to Isaak Walton, M. Chapelain, Sir John 
Mandeville Kt, Alexandre Dumas, Theocritus, 
Ieusebius of Caesaria, Percy Bysshe Shelley, Moliere, 
and Lord Byron, the latter also in verse, and, to quote 
Lang, “writ in a manner which is my aversion.” It is 
a goodly company and the correspondence is unique 
of its kind. If only Andrew Lang could send us in- 
terviews from the Abode of the Shades with these 
sane noble literary gentlemen! S. Lae 


GOSSIP FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


HIS is southern week at the Exposition, starting 


with Dixie Day, when John Temple Graves and 
other less famous spellbinders let loose a flood of 
rhetoric. Among the interesting visitors from the 
South is John M. Slaton, former governor of Georgia, 
who commuted Leo Frank’s sentence. Monday was 
also Wisconsin Day, and the Oregonians have a special 
program for every day in the week. The exposition 
managers of the Webfoot state are expert in the art 
of advertising. Each day they distribute sainples of 
the products for which different sections of the state 
are famous. 

koe Ok 

In response to the general and insistent demand that 
certain of the beauties and attractions of the Exposi- 
tion be preserved, President C. C. Moore has ap- 
pointed a committee to consider plans and suggest 
ways and means. The most feasible of the many plans 
in contemplation is to save the Marina and make it one 
of the most beautiful driveways and parks in the world, 
from Fort Mason to the Presidio. The Exposition 
owns five blocks and the city four, and the cost of the 
city’s acquiring the remaining property would not, it 
is thought, be prohibitive. The only two burldings 
which are likely to remain permanently are the Fine 
Arts Palace atid” Migmilem! (nme 11, 

* x * 

Monday night’s naval ball surpassed in-brilliance al] 
the social events of Exposition year, and San Fran- 
cisco gave the seven hundred midshipmen from An- 
napolis the time of their lives. Admiral Fullam re- 
laxed the usual rigid discipline that obtains on the 
Missouri, the Ohio and the Wisconsin, and allowed the 
middies to dance till 2 a.m. Moreover, they did not 
have to wait for introductions, the Annapolis uniform 
proving sufficient invitation for dancing maid and mat- 
ron. The music was furnished by the Philippine Con- 
stabulary Band of ninety pieces, the United States 
Naval Band and the United States Marine Band, each 
of sixty pieces. At intervals the midshipmen furnished 
music of their Gogh —Siapolis yells and songs. 


Dr. Charles F. Aked, the most successfully adver- 
tised of this city’s clergymen, has not covered himself 
with glory in his “controversy” with Billy Sunday. 
According to his own testimony, Dr. Aked has “for 
more than a year systematically accumulated from the 
secular and religious press reports of Dr, Sunday’s 
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speeches.” Then Dr. Aked proceeds to select the most 
salacious of Sunday's outgivings and to give them 
further publicity. Such is the practical effect of the 
Aked protest against Sunday’s “indecency of speech.” 
x ok O* 
Portraits of the last five mayors of San Francisco 
are to be painted, at $100 a head, to adorn the walls 
of the new city hall, even though some of the victims 
should refuse to sit for the ordeal. Eugene Schmitz 
will be hung between Senator Phelan and Dr. Taylor, 
and P. H. McCarthy and James Rolph Jr. will be side 
by side. Apparently, the supervisors who ordered the 
portraits have forgotten Dr. Boxton, who was mayor 
for a few days in the stormy ’07, 
a 


Another chapter, presumably the last, is being writ- 
ten in the curiously checkered history of the Con- 
tinental Building and Loan Association. To prevent 
the books and control of the association passing into 
the hands of the state building and loan commissioner, 
the directors have voluntarily thrown the concern into 
bankruptcy. Gavin McNab, the astute attorney who 
has steered the company through financial and legal 
narrows, declares, “The Continental is one hundred 
cents on the dollar solvent, but it has chosen this 
method of liquidation.” Commissioner Walker pledges 
his resignation and to “spend the balance of my days, 
metaphorically speaking, in sackcloth and ashes, pro- 
vided Gavin McNab will but keep his word and re- 
imburse the stockholders if they do not receive one 
hundred cents on the dollar.” 

kok Ox 


More than 15,000 delegates from all parts of the 
world are expected to attend the International World 
Congress of Education which opens in Oakland next 
Monday under the auspices of the National Education 


Association. Dr. Maria Montessori, Ella Ilagge 
Young, Mrs. Philip Snowden of London, Kng., Pie 


ander P. Claxton, United States commissioner of edu- 
cation, and many other authorities on education are 
on the program, 
x ok Ox 

Paderewski, who has been quietly recuperating sar 
Paso Robles for the last month, will emerge from his 
temporary retirement next Saturday week in order to 
give a recital at Festival Hall, the proceeds to be given 
to the Polish Victims’ Relief Fund. Since the outbreak 
of the war the great virtuoso has been devoting him- 
self to befriending his stricken countrymen. 

k ok x 

Pixley and Schneider’s grove play, “Apollo,” will 
be recorded as the most perfect production in the an- 
nals of the Bohemian Club. Opinion may be divided 
as to the poetic merits of Pixley’s book, but there is 
only one verdict concerning the charm of Edward 
Schneider’s music and the excellence of the singers and 
actors. The principal parts were essayed by Clarence 
Whitehill, Apollo; George Hamlin, Pan; Herbert 
Heron, Clytie; Marshall Darrach, Jupiter; Henry A. 
Melvin, Bacchus and Richard M. Hotaling, Maleficus. 
rank L. Mathieu was the efficient and untiring stage 
director. San Francisco, Aug. 10. KR. He 


Home of Los Angeles Country Club 


That remarkable growth which has made this city 
the most wonderful in America has been reflected in 
the rapid expansion of the Los Angeles Cotintry  @lp, 
views of which organization I present on the cover 
of this issue of The Graphic. Organized in November 
1897 as the Los Angeles Golf Club with twenty charter 
members, this club, by far the largest of its kind in 
Southern California, now has a membership of 800. 
Its original course was a nine-hole affair, laid out on 
a twenty-acre lot at Pico and Alvarado streets. Two 
moves have been made since those early days and now 
the Los Angeles Country Club, the successor of the 
original organization, has one of the finest links in 
America, located on its own 340-acre tract at Beverly 
Fills. The first clubhouse was an old windmill build- 
ing. My readers may judge the club-house of today 
by the cover picture. A list of those pioneers of the 
scotch game in Los Angeles contains many names 
which are still on the rolls of the club. FE. Conde 
Jones was the first president. The first directors were 
ik. B. Tufts, J. WW. -A., Off, Fred Flint and Walter 
Grindlay. Other charter members were Bradner W. 
Lee, M. S. Severance, C. A. Sumner, A. Schumacher, 
AH. S. VanDyke, Powers Flint, W. A. TattseP hil von 
Hugh Vail, Nat Wilshire, A. H. Braly, Hugh May, 
C. D. Van Neumayer, A. M. Squares, 8. H. C. Green: 
Among the most enthusiastic early devotees of the 
game were Judge Monroe, W. G. Nevin, W. E. Dunn. 
J. Sartori and W. H. Holliday. iene golf 
tournament ever held in Los Angeles, I learn, was in 
January 1898. It was a handicap affair and Alia iy ae 
and M. S. Severance tied for first honors. Tifteen 
years ago the organization, with a much enlarged mem- 
bership and its name changed to ScOUntwe clip, anur- 
chased a large tract of land at Western and Pico 
streets, then well out in the country. There it re- 
mained for eleven years and the foresight of the leaders 
had been such that when the land was sold it brought 
enough to provide the much larger and finer quarters 
at Beverly Hills, where it has been located for four 
years. The large land holdings and buildings are the 
actual property of the five hundred active members of 
the organization. In addition to this lucky five hun- 
dred there are three hundred associate members. Every 
convenience of the finest country clubs is to be found 
at the establishment on Beverly Hills, which is the 
scene of much entertaining throughout the social sea- 
sons. Its ballroom is one of the mast delightful as 
well as one of the most used in the southland. From 
its verandas is commanded a view such as can he 
equaled by few sites in the world. Leaders in the 
business life of Los Angeles give freely of their time 
to the affairs of this most notable of southern country 
clubs. J. F. Sartori is president, J. E. Cook, vice- 
president, and W. A. Innes, secretary. In addition to 
these gentlemen the board of directors is composed 
of HW. Keller, Yosirott, L. DalSoiemr, ol iifien 
G. E, Newlin and Lee A. Phillips. 
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Arthur Davison Ficke on the Modern View of Poetry either his prose works or his delightful little etchings 
in verse will breathe more freely when he returns. It 
is rumored that Mr. Eastman will make a lecture tour 
to the coast next winter. 
3K *K 2 

Effect of poetic parents on their offspring has recent- 
ly been shown in the blossoming forth into verse of 
two of the younger generation, “Dickey” Untermeyer, 


Whether there is such a thing as a modern view of 
poetry in the strict sense in w hich there 1s a modern 
view of sociology is perhaps doubtful. Art is so much 
older than ethics! But it is none the less true that 
among the generation of poets working today certain 
ideas are prevalent which may loosely be bound to- 
gether under that name. In many cases these ideas 





represent merely a revolt from the immediate past 
which has led back to a stil! earlier and more funda- 
mental way of thinking. Yet each age, in rediscover- 
ing and restating an idea, moulds it afresh and makes 
it In some subtle way its own. So such restatement 1s 
always valuable. 


Arthur Davison Ficke, one of the foremost of our 
poets today, whose work has the rather rare quality of 
being thoroughly modern and at the same time thor- 
oughly scholarly, has recently made such a partial re- 
statement of current ideas in a paper read by him and 
privately circulated. Mr. Ficke is the author of eight 
volumes of poems, his latest, “The Man on the Hill- 
top,” having just been issued by Mitchell Kennerley, 
aud is thoroughly qualified to speak for his generation. 
It is unfortunately impossible to give here the whoie 
of this interesting paper, but there. is one portion of it 
which is particularly valitable, attacking as it does one 
of the most current misconceptions about poetry, and 
we cannot help but feel that a thorough understanding 
of this point of view is necessary to every intelligent 
reader of contemporary verse. Mr. Ficke speaks of the 
misconception of which he calls the “ethical view of 
poetry.’ He savs: 

“Those who cherish this view hold that poetry is to 
be judged solely by its theme; no work is poetry to 
them unless its theme is what is vaguely called ‘uplift- 
ing. This is very different indeed from the view we 
have been presenting of poetry as a vivid realization 
of all life, good or bad, elevated or degraded. The 
point of difference marked by this conception is one of 
the many that divide the layman from the artist. The 
layman may praise Tennyson's ‘Idyls of the King’ as 
poetry, when as a matter of fact it is their moral, not 
their poetical, content that pleases him; while on the 
other hand he disapproves Swinburne’s passionate ‘Laus 
Veneris,’ unaware that the frankly erotic theme of this 
poem does not at all diminish the intense imaginative 
life which makes it a work of art. Judgments on any 
question of art are fundamentally erroneous if they 
take note of matter rather than of manner. As the 
Italian philosopher Croce says, ‘poetical material per- 
meates the souls of all; the expression alone, that is to 
say, the form, makes the poet.’ Beauty is simply ‘suc- 
cessful expression. The mere subject or message of a 
poem is wholly irrelevant in determining the status of 
the work. Were any other doctrine true, a great 
Buddhistic poem would become unpoetical on being 
transported to London; and the Psalms would lose 
their poetry in Bagdad. Fortunately, poetry is not de- 
pendent upon stich accidents of dogma for its existence. 
Everything that is vividly imagined, greatly realized, 
and glowingly pictured is poetry; all clse is not. 

“The highest moral feelings, the purest ideals, are 
only one variety of experience; the lowest and basest 
impulss are only another variety. In life, we may dis- 
tinguish between the attractiveness of the two as fac- 
tors of conduct; but im poetry this difteren@e can 
neither make nor unmake a work of art. The poet will 
write of whatever has impressed him strongly, be it 
good or bad. Shelley, one of the noblest spirits that 
ever walked the earth, produced works of the highest 
rank; yet perhaps his lines are no more truly poetical 
than are those of Francois Vilion, the gutter-snipe, 
tavern-brawler, and gallows-dog who embodied in verse 
pictures of his experience so brilliant. that they still 
command our admiration. Shakespeare’s portrait of 
the wanton Cleopatra is far finer poetry than his por- 
trait of the noble Portia, simply becatise it is more in- 
tense, more vivid, more touched with significant life. 


Not ethical but imaginative qualities constitute the 
criterion. . 
“So far, in fact, have we come nowadays in our fre- 


volt against the ethical interpretation of poetry that 
among poets the word ‘message’ has become wholly 
discredited. The term implies too flagrantly conde- 
scending an attempt at formulating a moral maxim, too 
crude an effort to impose upon the infinite and perplex- 
ing flux. @ieexpenence the narrow harness of one in- 
dividual’s perception. The word ‘message’ has a Vic- 
torian, a Tennysonian, a charlatan ring. It suggests 
smig wisdom bottled and labeled—a concoction cer- 
tain to spoil with time. Jt resembles fatally the desire 
to bring order out of chaos by the naive process of 
forgetting that chaos has a tragically real existence. 
.... Not by such simple means as moral precepts is 
their aim to be accomplished. We believe today that 
the sole important message of the poet is his personal 
intimation of the infinite variety and the slowly un- 
folding beauty of life itself. 

“Shakespeare knew this perfectly, and so did Keats; 
but it 1s curious to note how frequently cases have 
arisen in which other poets have deceived themselves 
as to this matter. The mainspring of many a poet’s 
activity has been the illusion that he was recording 
new and oe ethical principles. Shelley always 
felt himself to be a moral reformer rather than an art- 
ist. -Yet posterity regards Shelley’s moral idealism as 
of purely extraneous value, having no bearing upon his 
importance as a poet. UI timately all moral waite s and 
all codes of conduct are discredited and supplanted; but 
poetry survives the pessing of races and creeds. There- 
fore the poet who thinks he is Ch eating €thical@eprin- 
ciples of eternal significance is pursuing a phantom; 
what is immortal in his work is its insight and its 
beauty. His sole lasting contribution is his passionate 
depiction of the world; his moral passion is, valuable 





Arthur Davison Ficke 


only in so far as it excites him to produce this picture. 

“The intensity of feeling requisite to make a poet’s 
ideas glow with the clear light of white-heat can, for 
some natures, never be reached except under the Stress 
of the excitement that comes from the sense of found- 
ing a new religion or a new social order. It was so 
with Shelley, who was half-prophet; it was not so with 
Keats, who was pure artist. Either way, the ultimate 
result is the same: pure art emerges at last, as a cup 
of clear water may come from either the cataract or the 
spring. When the propagandist poem is completed, 
posterity will discard the cloudy foam of its moralizing 
and keep the translucent poetry. Fortunately, a man 
may be a very bad moralist yet a true poct. 


“Tt would, however, be short-sighted to deny to the 
ethical sense its word of choice in the final judgment 
of a poem. One may rationally prefer, for one’s own 
pleasure, that poetry which depicts the nobler and riper 
elements of our experience rather than that which con- 
cerns itself solely with the shadowy depths of animal 
feeling. This preference is simply a matter of individual! 
synipathies and needs. To each man his choice. Other 
things being equal, most of us would regard the state- 
ment of an important idea in a poem as better than the 
statement of a trivial one,—a truth as better than a 
falsehood. But it should be carefully noted that we 
much make such a choice on other than poetical 
grounds. On other than poetical grounds, we have a 
right to make it. 


“On the other hand, if the distinction between the 
totally different aims of moralism and art is not scrupu- 
lously observed, we shall fall into the almost universal 
error of mistaking lofty thoughts for poetry, and deny- 
ing the name of poetry to all work whose content we 
regard as evil. We shall think that there is fine poetry 
in Wordsworth’s exemplary and prosaic lines— 

Whate’er the weak may dread, the wicked dare, 
Thy lot, O man, is good, thy portion fair; 
and we shall be unable to appreciate the menacing and 
magnificent imagery of his passage— 
The good die first. 


And those whose hearts are dry as summer 
Burn to the socket. 


dust 


We shall think that a prosaic but pleasant or high- 
minded piece of writing is more poetical than a vividly 
realized and imaginatively expressed work whose ideas 
we consider pessimistic or wicked. Such error will 
vitiate our power to make any trte aesthetic distinc- 
tions or to recognize the difference between ethics and 
art. 

“The minds of most artists, keenly conscious of the 
relativity and transitoriness of all human ideals of 
sood and evil, decline to appraise art by any so Shifting 
standard. The sole criterion for them is the expres- 
siveness of the work and the intensity of the experi- 
ence that it offers. There is to them no necessary dif- 
ference in rank between Shelley’s “Hymn to Intellec- 
tual Beauty” and Villon’s terrible portrait of the aged 
armotress— 

Foul flapping ears like water-flags; 


Peaked chin, and cheeks all waste and dead, 
And lips that are two skinny rags. * #* 


For nothing is beyond the power of art to assimilate. 
The Capitoline Venus may allure, and the gargoyles of 
Notre Damé may repelgshut in so far as theyeare ex- 
pressive, both types are works of art.” 
x oO OK 
Personalities of the Poets 


Mr. Max Eastman, whose volume “The Enjoyment of 
Poetry” has been so valuable an addition to the litera- 
ture of the subject, is at present in Europe, rather 
alarmingly close to the firing line. Anyone who knows 


aged 8 son of Louis Untermeyer, the poet and critic, 
and Alice Henderson, aged 7, daughter of Alice Corbin 
Henderson, associate editor of “Poetry.” Like Arvia 
Mackay, Percy MacKay’s little daughter, both these 
children show unusual talent. Dickey Untermeyer’s 
poems have been rhymed by his father, but Alice Hen- 
derson shares her mother’s appreciation of the newer 
verse forms and writes in vers libre. It will be inter- 
esting to watch their development. 
> =e ae 


Miss Constance Lindsay Skinner, whom Tos Angeles 
will remember as having been deren y. “Drama, and 
Music” in the Times, and later in a similar department 
on the Examiner, has recently written several extreme- 
ly beautiful Indian poems in free and primitive rhythms. 
The fundamental humanity of these poems, the un- 
tutored aspiration and simple lyricism, sets them on a 
plane by themselves and makes of them a real addition 
to our poetry. Few of our American poets have writ- 
ten anything more beautiful. We reprint her “Song of 
Cradlemaking,.” to which the London Bookman awarded 
half of its prize of 21 guineas, more than 3000 poems 
having been submitted: 


Thou hast stirred! 

When JI lifted thy little cradle— 

The little cradle I am making for 

I felt thee! 

The face of the beach smiled, 

I heard the pine-trees singing 

In the White Sea the Dawn- Eagle dipped his wing. 

Oh never have I seen so much light 

Through thy father’s doorway! 
(Wast then pleased with thy 


thee— 


little cradle?) 
Last night I said: 
Tf it is a Son 
I will trim his cradle with shells; 

And proudly I will bear him in his rich cradle 
Past the doors of barren women. 

All, all, shall see my Little Chief 

In his rich cradle! 
That was last night:— 
Last night thou hadst 


“When the child comes, 





not stirred! 


Oh, lt know notif thou be son-— 
Strong Chief, Great Ifisher, Law-of-Woman, 
AS thy father ress 
Or only Sorrow-Woman, 
Like thy Mother. 
T only Know I love thee— 
Thou Little One under my heart! 
For thou didst move; and every 


Patient serving Hands 


part of me trembled. 


I will trim thy cradle with many shells, ine 
And with cedar-fringes; * Me 
Thou shalt have goose-feathers on thy blanket! 

JT will bear thee in my hands along the beach, 
Singing—as the sea sings, 

Because the little mouths of sand 

Are ever at her brenst. 

Oh Mother-face of the Sea, how thou dost smile-—— 
And I have wondered at thy smiling. 





Auhi! Thy little feei— 

I felt them press me! 

Lightly. lightly 

I hear them coming: 

Lilke little brown leaves running over the earth— 
Little runaing leaves, wind-hastened, 

On the sudden Auturnn trails! 

Barth Ieves the little running feet of leaves, 

(Thy little feet!) 


O K’antsamiqala’ soe, Our Praised One, 

Let there be no more barren women! 

May thou bring na tears, my child. 

When I bear thee in thy rich cradle 

By the chanting sea-paths where the women labor. 
(Thou hast stirred!) 

Oh! haste, haste, little feet— 

Little brown feet lightly running 

Down the trail of the hundred days! 


oo +6 a * ‘K 


The wind is white with rocking bird-cradles; 
Day is in the eves of the Sea. 

Ah! never have I seen so much light 
Through thy father’s doorway. 


CONSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER 
NOTE.—“K’'antsamiqala’ soe’—God, that is, in His 
highest nature as the all- encompassing Supreme (or 


highest) praised One. The language is that of a British 
Columbian coast tribe (Kwa’ kiutl). 


Examiner Barred on “Mutt and Jeff” 


Possibly, the failure of the Examiner to make good 
on its advertised “Mutt and Jeff,” after a full page 
comic (?) which apeared Sunday, may be accounted for 
in the legal battle which is now waging over the evi- 
dently valuable strips in New York. At the hearings 
already had in the litigation there it has been brought 
out that Bud Fisher is to receive a minimum of $1,000 
a week from the Wheeler Syndicate, the concern with 
which he made a contract, to take effect after his agree- 
mnt with Hearst ran out August 8. This is the com- 
pany which is supplying the Times with the copy that 
first appeared in that sheet Thursday morning. I hear 
that this newspaper feature is one of the best money- 
makers of its kind ever drawn, the Wheeler Syndicate 
contending that it already has contracts to supply 

eighty papers with the “Mutt and Jeff” pictures at con- 

tract prices aggregating $80,000 the first year, from 
which T deduce that the “Times will pay probably $1,000 
a year for the “humor.” Injunctions pro and con are 
sought by both sides to the controversy and the litiga- 
tion in New York is likely to continue well into the 
autumn. A temporary injunction was granted in that 
state against the Star Company (Hearst) using the 
name “Mutt and Jeff” and this seems to have ve its 
effect on the local situation. 
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SEARCHING NEW YORK FOR DON GAETANO 





By Randolph Bartlett 
OT long ago J remarked that New York is barren 


4% of muttsic in summer. 
surcease from the turmoil of the city in my Bibelot, 1 
discovered Dr. Axcl Munthe’s exquisite story of Don 
Gaetano, the organ grinder, and his monkey, pithily 
entitled, “For Those Who Love Music.” The almost 
unknown author tells herein of a melancholy, old- 
fashioned barrel-organ which knew how to lend a 
dreamy mystery to the gayest allegretto, and in whose 
proudest tempo di marcia there sounded an wunmis- 
rakable tone of resignation. And in the tenderer pieces 
of the repertoire, where the melody, muttled and stag- 
gering like a cracked old human voice, groped its way 
among the rusty pipes of the treble, then there was 
a trembling in the bass like suppressed sobs. Now and 
again the voice of the tired organ failed it completely, 
and then the old man would resignedly turn the handle 
through bars of rest more touching in their eloguent 
silence than any music. And in closing his sad little 
tale, Dr. Munthe says: “If you happen to hear a melan- 
choly old barrel-organ in the courtyard, go to the win- 
dow and give a penny to the poor errant musician— 
perhaps it is Don Gaetano! If you find that his organ 
disturbs you, try if you like it better by making him 
stand a little farther off, but don’t send him away with 
harshness! He has to hear so many hard words as it 
is; why should not we then be a little kind to him—we 
who love music?” 

Then, of a sudden, it dawned upon me that there is a 
vast deal of music in New York in summer, and my 
first impulse was to snatch up my hat and hasten forth 
to find Don Gaetano, and implore him to play for me 
tunes that had inspired Dr. Munthe’s story. But in 
order to get a clue, I made a little investigation, and 
discovered that the book in which the story appeared 
was published seventeen years ago, and that the inci- 
dents there recorded had taken place in Paris many 
years before, so that the aged Don Gactano was now, 
doubtless, happily gathered to his fathers, and playing 
Beerp in the heavenly choir. Still, there must be 
worthy successors to his muse, and so I beagn my 
quest. 


First of all I listened for the mellow tones of an an- 
cient and honorable barrel-organ, but none was to be 
heard. The clatter of heavy trucks on cobble streets, 
the roars of hucksters and old clothes men, the horns 
of automobiles, the clang of trolley cars and the crash- 
ing rattle of the elevated have united to relegate the 
barrel-organ to the distant ages when life was less 
vociferous, and in its place has come an instrument bet- 
ter fitted to cope with the multifarious noises of the 
inetropolis. Its sounds approximate those of a pianos 
which has been on the waiting list for a pension for 
many years. It lacks depth and feeling. It does not 
sigh or hesitate, and when in doubt as to a chord, it 
sinites every string at once in the wrong key, in emula- 
tion of Debussy, Strauss and Eloratio Parker. Away 
with it? do you say? Not so. It has its virtue. Music 
partakes of the quality which the Kentuckian imputed 
to whiskey—some kinds are better than others, but 
noxe is bad. So with these hurdy-gurdys. They are 
savedNov the fact that they are lively, and completely 
redemeed by the further fact that they inspire children 
to dance. (Of these dances, more anon, as they deserve 
better than mere passing mention in a discussion of 
another subject.) The instruments vary from the 
wheelbarrow size to enormous structures with me- 
chanical figures which move with more or less grace, 
and wave batons in something like time to the music. 

One of the most interesting features connected with 
them, however, is the manner in which they vary their 
repertoire according to locality. Seated one warm 
afternoon in the nearly Parisian Cafe de la Paix—which 
opens out upon the sidewalk and charges double prices 
for everything because it is New York’s closest approxi- 
mation to boulevard life—seated here over a long glass 
of lemonade, I heard a gurdy strike up the Marseil- 
laise. The touch of Paris was complete. Having never 
been in France I was quite able to imagine myself in 
the Bois de Boulogne, or the Tuileries, or the Petit 
Trianon, or anywhere else, that being one of the advan- 
tages the non-traveler enjoys over him who has heen 
abroad. So I gazed down into my lemonade and tried 
to pretend it was absinthe, or some other devilish 
French thing, and listened with many thrills to the 
stirring hymn. It ceased and I looked up, as the musi- 
Sian approached with hat in hand for his reward. He 
seemed a familiar figure—one of those perfect nega- 
tives that might be anything from Russian to Siamese 
—and then I remembered. The same fellow had reaped 
a goodly harvest of coppers the day before, playing in 
front of a German saloon near where J was living, be- 
side the East River, and on that occasion his stellar 
offering had been “Die Wacht am Rhein!” 

So it goes. Down near Washington Square you hear 
Verdi, Gounod, Donizetti, and the other sons of the 
grape; go east and north and your ears are greeted 
with strains from the various Strausses, Wagner, and 
the brotherhood of the stein. These, of course, are 
the classics, the pieces cle resistance, the body of the 
program necessarily being composed of such American 
masterpieces as “Kiss Me Only on the Cheek; There 
Was Garlic in the Stew.” 

So I found no Don Gaetano among this tribe of min- 
strels, and was for giving up the search, when it oc- 
currd to me that such a delightful soul might be found 
leading one of the innumerable litthe German bands 
which frequent the island of Manhattan. This will be 
a short paragraph, for I am_writing about music, and 





this, therefore, can be but an interpellation. Waving 
heard a dozen or more of these aggregations, 1 am 
convinced that Germany is impregnable. All the 


Kaiser needs to do is stretch a cordon of these hands 
along the frontier, and when the enemy approaches, or- 
der them, “Spiels als der Teufel.” The French and 
Italian troops, assuredly, would be rendered absolutely 
helpless. The Russians would not he so badly affected, 
and the English might be immune, but a general attack 
certainly would be demoralized. These bands have 
strange and fearful combinations of instruments. 1] 


Shortly afterward, seeking 
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have heard violin, trombone and clarinet; saxaphone, 
cornet and fiute; bass horn, trombone, cornet and 
banjo. They seem to be organized in an impromptu 
manner. Some one in a crowd in a saloon says, “Let's 
have a band” and right then they find out what instru- 
ments are available. They do not all know the same 
pieces, except “Die Wacht am Rhein" and the hrst 
three bars of the Blue Danube waltz, but that doesn't 
make any difference. The basses can always fill in with 
an oom-pomp oom-pomp for the marches, and an oom- 
pomp-pomp oom-pomp-pomp for the waltzes. But the 
criterion is this—the children cannot dance to it. You 
never see them gather about a band, but instead go on 
serenely with their street games, while a hurdy-gurdy 
will assemble them like a call of free ice cream at a 
Sunday School] picnic. 

So once again I lost hope, and then one day discov- 
ered the trowbadours of the ferry-boats, and resumed 
the quest. These musicians usually travel in pairs, and 
the customary combination is harp and violin. The 
harps are not the large, orchestra size, but much 
smaller in both dimensions and tone. The latter is 
very good, however, this being one instrument which, 
while its limitations as to style of music and repertoire 
are marked, is difficult to spoil. It is practically impos- 
sible to produce a hard or unpleasant sound on a harp. 
So much cannot be said for the violins, and the trouble 
with this music is that it is too highly commercialized. 
The ferry trip to Staten Island from the Battery takes 
about twenty minutes. Jn that time the musicians give 
their concert at one-end of the boat, pass the hat, and 
hurry to the other end to be able to repeat the per- 
formance and gather in the pennies before the boat 
docks. And a violinist who plays with one eye on the 
Statue of Liberty while the other sizes up the crowd, ts 
prone to make mistakes, and frequently does. J am 
told that one of these ferry fiddlers has a remarkably 
fine violin and plays with unusual taste, but I have not 
yet discovered him. 

So much music, or at least so many different varieties 
of sound, and no Don Gaetano! Alas for the optimism 
of Dr. Munthe and for the hopes inspired by his lyric 
tragedy! Disappointment encountered in so many dif- 
ferent directions was discouraging, and I began to feel 
that the street troubadour of Paris was a mere accident, 
when I feund his worthy successor. Perhaps the oniy 
similarity is that they both played on the streets, for 
Don Gaetano was aged and infirm, and my wandering 
minstrel was a mere youth; Dr. Munthe’s musician 
played a barrel-organ while mine performed upon a 
cello; and his was alone in the world but for a mon- 
key, which sickened and died, and mine was accom- 
panied by a lovely girl, apparently his sister, who 
strummed on a strange sort of guitar soft chords to his 
excellent bowing. Even before they started to play, 
while they were arranging their folding stools on the 
sidewalk, you knew it was going to be good music, 
Their faces were strikingly similar in their imaginative 
suggestion and poetic qualities. They had encountered 
the pinch of poverty, as their shabby but neat garments 
proved, but were meeting it with patience and equanim- 
ity which lent an appealing quality to the music they 
soon began to play. 

And it was music. It came from the heart, and 
pleaded with a great, busy city to find a place for them, 
just a little humble place where they might have a 
shelter, a few morsels of cheap food and a few odds 
and ends of clothing, just enough for decency and pro- 
tection. All their needs beside, so their music told the 
listeners, they could provide for themselves in the 


dream world which fed their souls. The demands of 
their slender bodies were not great, and they were 


willing to give much in return. So they poured out 
their chaste melodies in the midst of the city’s noise, 
collected a few small coins, folded their stools and 
passed on. I gave them what I could, for they had 
brought into actual being for me the spirit of Don 
Gaetano. 


Secretary Luther’s Decade of Service 


Ten years of faithful and efficient service by D. E. 
Luther, genéral secretary of the Los Angeles Y. M. 
C. A., were completed last week and the anniversary 
was made the occasion for a notable banquet given in 
the handsome association building by the board of di- 
rectors, the committee of management and the secre- 
taries. As an evidence that Mr. Luther’s splendid 
work has been recognized Arthur Letts, in behalf of 
the directors, presented the general secretary with one 
of the most unique testimonials J have recently seen, 
a handmade, embossed book setting forth the growth 
of the association during Mr. Luther’s term of office 
and containing a letter of appreciation signed by those 
who manage the activities of the local Y. M. C. A. 
Mr. Luther paid a high tribute to the directors in ex- 
pressing his thanks for the token of their estcem. 





Orange County Trick “Cops” 


One of my readers writes in commendation of the 
stand { took in opposition to the trap set by Orange 
county ‘road sleuths’ to catch the unwary speeder. 
He explains the modus operandi of the trick as fol- 
lows: Just before reaching the Irvine ranch there is 
a clump of high*trees. Betimd these trees the speed 
cops await their victims. They have placed a narrow 
strip of dirt across the road and another similar strip 
about sixty feet beyond. It ts a simple matter to get 
the unsuspecting driver's speed hy holding a _ stop- 
watch on him. Many of the San Diego tourists have 
fallen into this trap. It is reaily a monument (!) to 
the intellectuality of the Orange County officials. 


Lifting the Lid 


“Tries to Enter Lover’s Coffin,” the Express gently 
breaks to us in an eight-column streamer across its 
front page. How far away seem those halcyon days 
when employes of the great home journal were in- 
formed that the Express did not desire news of scan- 
dals and it was an unwritten law on the copy desk 
that death or anything appertaining to it must be 
kept out of head lines. Finances are god and the cir- 
culation manager is their prophet. 
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Philanthropist Earl in the Movies 


I have been greatly edified this week in studying the 
classic features of Mr. Edwin T. Earl, smiling at me 
and several hundred other persons through a copy of 
his Tribune from a motion picture screen -in a local 
theater. Jt is indeed gratifying that our great news- 
paper publisher has at last consented to abate his weil 
known modesty and allow an avid public to ponder his 
handsome lineaments. It is all the more notable be- 
cause the cost of having this latest id¢a in advertising 
(not labeled according to federal law) thrown on the 


screen at frequent intervals from 11 a. m. until mid- 
night, must be, I imagine, not inconsiderable. Not only 


is Mr. Earl the proprietor of the Tribune, but, so the 
reading matter accompanying the picture informs us, 
he also owns the Express, “two newspapers which have 
been great factors in the upbuilding of the southwest.” 
Naturally, the audiences that have been wondering 
what accounts for the great growth of this section now 
understand what has done it or, shall I say, who has 
done it? Los Angeles owes a debt of gratitude to the 
Pathe Weekly for its kindness (at a suitable considera- 
tion) in presenting to us a public benefactor of Mr. 
Earl’s type. I shall hope to see other films added re- 
vealing a running history of this philanthropist’s career 
in the state, dwelling particularly on his noble efforts 
to advance the cause of the orange growers what time 
he was engaged in moving their products eastward un- 
der contract and with a silent rebate clause. 


His Practical Philanthropy Demonstrated 


Much, too, would an interested public like to hear the 
inside history of the philanthropic efforts of Mr. Earl 
to utilize the natural gas product from local oil fields, 
in which he has taken so deep an interest of late. I 
am wondering if he has noticed that the Economic Gas 
Company has been granted a permit to lay a gas main 
on the west side of Carondelet street, from its eight- 
inch line on Sixth street, south 540 feet to Wilshire 
boulevard. But, of course, this is not news to Mr. Ear’ 
whose home is at 2425 Wilshire boulevard. Already, 
doubtless, he has contracted for the natural gas he has 
helped President Lowe to get from the La Brea fields. 
Is he to pay forty cents a thousand cubic feet, I won- 
der, or will the grateful corporation extend service to 
the newspaper publisher free of cost, charging expense 
to publicity? It is a rich field in which the Economic 
seeks to extend its mains, heretofore exclusively served 
by the Los Angeles Gas & Electric Corporation. 1 
suppose the new extension of the Economic will reacha 
dozen possible consumers, whose bills range from ten 
to twenty-five dollars a month the year round. Doubt- 
less, Mr. Earl’s monthly gas bill is close to the latter 
figure, so we may see that his marked interest in the 
public welfare begins where charity is popularly sup- 
posed to have its inception—at home. Ile will be the 
first to profit by the natural gas service taken on by the 
Economic people. Let us hope he will get ample re- 
turns for his public endeavors. I still think the Eco- 
nomic company should show its appreciation by “dead- 
heading” the service, but you never can tell; these cor- 
porations are said to be soulless critters. However, of 
Mr. FEarl’s practical philanthropy there can be no douht. 


Three-for-a-Jitney Dailies 

Three morning papers for a nickel became the rule 
in Los Angeles this week as the result of a circulation 
war obviously designed to put the Tribune six o’clock 
edition out of business, but which T believe will prob- 
ably cause an increased sale of all the morning sheets. 
The Examiner started the trouble with an “Eight 
O’Clock Edition” at two cents a copy, which made its 
appearance Monday morning. Tuesday, the Times 
joined in the game—whether or not by prearrangement 
deponent sayeth not—with a “Late Morning Edition— 
8 O’Clock,” also priced at two cents. With the Trib- 
une at one cent newsboys did a thriving business sell- 
ing the three competitors for what they delight in call- 
ing a “jitney.” The Times heading was changed Wed- 
nesday simply to “Late Morning Edition” with the 
further information that it contains “Fresh News up to 
7:00 a. m..” so the reading public now has its choice of 
six o’clock Tribune, the seven o’clock Times or the 
eight o’clock Examiner, all. by the way, on sale at prac- 
tically the same hour. Anxiety to get late news on the 
front page played hob with the traditional make-up of 
the Times Tuesday, as several local stories were given 
much prominence on a page usually devoted entirc- 
ly to telegraphic news. Evidently, the change did not 
please the general, as it was not repeated the next day. 
The drop in price of the Times and Examiner from 
five cents to two cents for street sales was not followed 
by a cut in the circulation price from the seventy-five 
cent figure, although newspaper men, even those in the 
employ of Mr. Hearst, have been predicting for several 
months that the Examiner intended to come down to 
sixty-five cents. 


How Dan McFarland “Assisted” 


When Dan McFarland was in charge of the wireless 
station over at Boyle Heights he was accounted one of 
the most alert operators on the coast circuit and his 
odd experiences at the lower end of the antennae have 
been many and various. One time he picked up a call 
from a Dutch boat about one hundred and eighty miles 
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west of San Diego which was headed for San Pedro. 
“The skipper’s missis is ill and we’re putting on steam 
to get into port in a hurry. Will you make arrange- 
ments to have the hospital ambulance meet us at thie 
company’s dock and engage a room and nurse.” Dan 
promptly wired San Pedro for the accommodations 
and picking up the ship notified the operator to tell 
the captain everything would be in readiness. A week 
later he had a call from the same ship then on her way 
to Seattle. The operator said the captain sent his com- 
pliments; that they reached port in time; that the missis 
was still there doing nicely and the boy had been 
named “Dan” in compliment to the Los Angeles wire- 
less man who had been so courteous. “Flow he learned 
my first name puzzled me,” said Dan, “until the ship 
operator explained he had called up San Francisco who 


93 


had passed it along. 


Running a “Ringer” on Honolulu 


When business was dull Dan used to play checkers 
with Honolulu. They had two boards numbered alike 
and would move by numbers. “Neither of us could 
play worth a cent,” admitted Dan, “and honors were 
easy until one afternoon I rung in a good checker 
player, who coached me on the moves. [ suggested 
small stakes, but my opponent was shy. After scoring 
four disgraceful ‘beats’ in rapid succession, Honolulu 
began to smell a rat and accused me of outside assist- 
ance. Of course, I protested that | was merely im- 
proving my game, but he was emphatic to the con- 


trary. After jollying him a bit I admitted the corn and 
told him I had the champion checker player of the 
cOast at the stations @egom slould have Iteard’) him 


howl!” 


Shock for English Tourist 


Perhaps the most dramatic experience that came to 
Dan before he left the wireless key happened over at 
Catalina. He had gone across to “spell” the island 
operator for a week. At the Metropole he made the 
acquaintance of a young Englishman, a _ tourist of 
means, whose interest in wireless telegraphy was such 
that one Saturday evening he induced Dan to let him 
visit the station. “It was the last-of the month,” ex- 
plained Dan, “and the office was closed for the day, but 
lnhad Promised ‘P._].,’ m1y= wold station at Boyle 
Heights, to check over the month's business after din- 
ner. We leisurely climbed the hill and [ had barely 
called ‘P. J” when a message came splitting across. I 
eae ae tie key and began transcribing iteand was in the 
middle of it when I heard an exclamation of horror 
from my visitor who. stood just behind me. I turned 
and saw he was deathly pale. Pointing to the receiving 
blank, which he had read over my shoulder, he whis- 
pered, ‘It’s for me, for me!’ I had not caught his name 
correctly at the hotel, consequently, never connected 
him with the message I was taking. It was a_ relay 
cable from his sister in Liverpool saying his mother 
and brother had been instantly killed and to hurry 
home. He left on the morning boat.” 


Tire Shower for Bobby Yost 


Bobby Yost’s failure in his attempt to keep secret his 
marriage to Mrs. Laura Johnson, Wednesday, proves 
that Morosco’s popular publicity man is not so expert 
at keeping things out of print as he is in getting them 
in. The ceremony. which was not unexpected by 
friends of the couple, took place at the studio of Mrs. 
Katherine S»Shank, sister of the bride, with Judge 
Summerfield as the officiating magistrate. Mrs. Yost, 
who is the former wife of Julian Johnson, for many 
years dramatic critic of the Times, is widely known in 
artistic circles and has herself done meritorious news- 
paper work. I understand Bobby's friends are plan. 
ning a tire shower for the couple on their return from 
an automobile wedding-camping tour into the moun- 
tains and that Bobby, who heard of the project, hit- 
terly bewailed the fact that he had heen so secret as to 
dates that it could not have been given before the 
wedding. 


What Chicago Owes Ed Chambers 


Kd Chambers, vice president of the Santa Fe in 
charge of the treight teatmewat Chicagow wasemere this 
week renewing old acquaintanceship in the city he 
made his home before moving to San Francisco, thence 
to Chicago. At the club hesundertook.to expatiate on 
the charms of the Chicago climate which he professes 
to enjoy. There were three men in the group, of 
which he was a fourth, who might be regarded as ex- 
perts on the subject. Each smiled good-naturedly, 
albeit a trifle skeptically, which challenged Ed to a 
repetition of his statement. Then Dr. Norman Bridge 
mollifyingly said, “Of course, of course.” John Byrne 
remarked, “Well, I stood it all right for three months 
last year,” and I intimated that conditions, doubtless, 
had changed in the last fifteen years. Al! three of us 
had tried and tested the Chicago climate through many 
a hard winter and ragged spring before experiencing 
the joys of Southern California, hence our dubious 
reception of Vice-President Chamber’s loyal remarks. 


Mural Monstrosities in Mayor’s Office 


QO, Charity, what artistic crimes, are committed in 
thy name! Mayor Sebastian’s office is being decorated 
—by a sign painter’ in whose behalf the executive in- 
tervened after the man received a jail sentence for a 
petty crime committed while intoxicated. “Art—under 
compulsion” may be a truthful characterization of the 
mural paintings, as I wnderstand the “artist” does not 
obtain complete freedom under a commuted sentence 
until he has “decorated” every vacant bit of wall in 
the mayor’s reception room. “Our Harbor” is one of 
the largest of the paintings, executed with true sign 
painter ahandon and surrounded by a gold stencil 
frame of bizarre design. Others represent the aque- 
Seeemormal school, old plaza church, a ‘playground, 
and one of the beautiful evergrowing California palms 
—ininus the sp-t-b-x—easily recognized by fhe observ- 
ant. But the gem of the collection is “Our Press,” a 
really meritorious example of commercial craftman- 
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ship. It reproduces the front page headings of the 
newspapers of the city. Upon n+ original design 
drawn by the “‘artist’ for a curious reporter the Exam- 
iner was placed in the center of the group, but when 
it was executed—the word is well chosen—the Times 
occupied that place of honor. Questioned as to this 
change the “artist” mumbled something about follow- 
ing instructions and refused to hold further converse. 
Doubtless, it was out of the goodness of his heart 
that Mayor Sebastian commissioned the mural interne 
to perform these curious “ornate” expressions in his 
office, but surely he will not allow the results to re- 
main there long. However, while they do continue to 
delight or at least attract the eyes of His Honor’s 
visitors, carping critics cannot continue to accuse the 
municipality of lack of aesthetic attempts. I with- 
hold the name of the local Raphael as he says his 
wife has told the neighbors he is in the hospital. 


Dr. Younger’s Annual Pilgrimage 


John Gaffey tells me that one of the annual features 
of the Bohemian Club grove jinks is the appearance 
of Dr. Younger, a celebrated dentist of Paris, who for 
many years has not failed to travel from France to 
San Francisco purposely to participate in the grove 
festivities. The doctor is now in his seventy-ninth 
year. He was a ’49’er and went to Paris in the seven- 
ties to engage in his profession in which he has been 
eminently successful. Of the staging of the play 
“Apollo” great stories are told. Walter Damrosch and 
other notable musical entrepreneurs were both edifiea 
and instructed by the ingenuity displayed in mounting 
the piece. “Dick” Hotaling, as usual, carried off the 
honors for decorative art qualities, his painting of the 
buccaneer, with appropriate verses, attracting the ad- 
miring attention of the entire camp. I[ regret that the 
quatrain is too Elizabethan in tone to admit of its 
reprinting here. or 


Jim Lynch Over the Rim 


It was a fine looking body of men and women who 
paraded through the streets Wednesday noon as dele- 
gates to the convention of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. The appearance of the marchers 
well sustained the oft-expressed assertion that primters 
are the most intelligent of craftsmen. I[ would sug- 
gest to the committee on arrangements that the next 
time the delegates go on parade a larger automobile 
than a Ford be selected as a pilot car or Jim Lynch 
be put on the back seat. No Ford that Henry ever 
designed has room on the front seat for a driver and 
James J.. Lynch, as was-demonstrated to the spectators 
of the parade who saw a goodly portion of the bulky 
former president of the union projecting over the rim 
of the machine. Surprising to state, the Times gave 
the convention a fair notice. 


Dickson Gets His Reward 


E. A. Dickson, J see, again has been rewarded by 
an appreciative governor for the loyalty he has shown 
in Mr. Earl’s Express, for which he is the chief politi- 
cal writer. Dickson, whom he previously named as a 
regent of the state university, has been made a mem- 
ber of the state tax revision commission at $5,000 a 
year. He is a brother-in-law of Harley W. Brundige, 
managing editor of the Express and the closest con- 
fidential newspaper adviser of the owner. He is, too. 
an exceedingly able man and should prove a valuable 
member of the commission. 


Busy Bill Keefe 


William Keefe, master press agent, is in Oakland. 
Did I not know this personally JI would know it be- 
cause the mayor of that city has stopped the produc- 
tion there of “The Clansman.” All that remains now 
is to obtain from the superior court an injunction 
against the halting of the performances and Griffith's 
masterly film drama will have had the same enormous 
amount of free publicity which it has previously ob- 
tained, through similar tactics, in Los Angeles, San 
I'rancisco and Sacramento as well as in many eastern 
cities. [ am told that after Bill Keefe. a former Ex- 
aminer reporter, first “got away” with this particular 
stunt in this city he had so many offers from rival con- 
cerns that Griffith doubled his salary. Bill likes his new 
job but not alone for salary’s sake. He once told me, 
“In the movie game J can write all kinds of fake stories 
and they always go for scenarios.” Newspaper men 
of the south well remember Billy’s great talent in that 
direction. —- 

Blessed Are the Peacemakers 

Rapprochement between General Otis and E. T. Earl 
is imminent, for Mayor Sebastian has entered the an- 
cient newspaper war in the role of peacemaker. The 
intermediaries whom the city executive proposes to 
use to end all unpleasantness between the publications 
of Los Angeles are the reporters on their staffs. Se- 
bastian’s plan for establishing a little millennium in 
this city was unfolded at a banquet which the mayor 
and Chief of Police Snively gave to the newspaper 
men at Campi’s a few nights ago. The attendance of 
the fraternity was largely confined to reporters, few 
inside men being present to receive the electric shock 
which ran through the gathering when the mayor made 
his peace appeal to his guests, beseeching them to go 
to their managers and request that all libel suits now 
pending between newspaper proprietors may be dis- 
missed and that no more personalities be indulged in. 
With but a single exception the suggestion was re- 
ceived in awful silence. One reporter, alone, volun- 
teered to act upon it. “Shorty” Barnard announced 
that as he had been fired from the Record the day he- 
fore he would be willing to carry the mayor’s olive 
braneh to the’ powers that be on the Scripp’s paper, 
with the plea that they pass it on. At this moment T 
cannot recall a material possession which | would not 
willingly give to be present at the interview when one 
of the Times’ reporters, say the city halk man, im- 
plores the general to kiss the lofty brow of the “lri- 
bune angel. Equally interesting that moment when 
Mr. Earl enters Mr. Barham’s sanctum at the Herald 
and on bended knee promises to lure away uo more 
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business office attaches. My compliments to Mayor 
Sebastian. peacemaker and enlivener of the city’s mer- 
riment! 


Paying the Owens River Fiddler 

“Having writ.’ the moving finger of the library 
board goes on to say that the people shall no more 
enjoy the reading-rooms Sundays and holidays. The 
appropriation asked for at the ratio of five per cent 
of the general taxation has been measured out to them 
at only four per cent, thus causing a deficit of thou- 
sands of dollars. Considering the two new Carnegie 
library buildings and other increased expenses what 
are they to do? What would you do if you asked for 
an appropriation of $50,000 and received only $2,000? 
Why, simply ask your fellow-citizens to do better! To 
what effect? With the two-platoon system pending, 
and other financial difficulties Los Angeles is confront- 
ing, the problem is a serious one. To show its good 
faith the library board has suspended publication of 
“The Library Bulletin,” the only note of information 
between the library and the outside world. It was in- 
valuable to the library associates but it had to go in 
the general cut. Having danced to the Owens River 
tune we are now paying the fiddler, which leaves little 
for other purposes. 


Correcting a Slight Error 


One of my Spanish-American readers gently chides 
me for following in the erreneous footsteps of the 
daily papers in reciting the heraldic title that apper 
taineth to my old friend Senor Don Carlos Lummis by 
the royal grace of King Alfonso. Of course, instead of 
“Cometer dador” the true rendering is “Comendador” 
de la real, orden dewisahbel ja Gatolica. ~Gameplaca 
simply means, “with the star.” I hasten to make my 
apology and to offer an amende honorable by a cor- 
rection. On the art page I present a reproduction of 
Mr. Lummis’ classic profile, from a plaster cast by 
the talented Julia Bracken Wendt for the Southwest 
Museum, of which Senor Don Carlos is the founder. 


Lanier Lands a Prize 

IT see that Lanier Bartlett has landed one of the big 
prizes of the motion picture world for his three-part 
play “Youth” for which the Vitagraph Company has 
engaged Mlle. Valkyrien, wife of Baron Dewitz. Mlle. 
Valkyrien is not only the youngest baroness of the 
present time, but she is also considered the most beau- 
tiful woman in Norway where she was awarded the 
prize accorded by royalty for the most perfect type of 


Norse beauty, the prize being awarded by the King of 


Denmark in person. .Lanier’s new drama is to be given 
an elaborate setting under the direction of Captain 
Harry Lambert. In one scene, a studio where most of 
the action takes place, more than $15,000 worth of 
statuary will be used in the embellishments. Jessie A. 
Stagg of the Art Students’ League, New York, will do 
much of the modeling and will also have a prominent 
part in the production. 


Flay the Host Without a Whimper 


Annapolis “middies” are to have a naval ball given 
them in Los Angeles next week, but I hope fix occa- 
sion will not be provocative of the bad feeling that pre- 
vailed in San Francisco at a similar event last Monday 
night. By general order it was understood the usual 
introductions demanded by good form would be dis- 
pensed with and that the Annapolis uniform would be 
password enough with every dancing maid and matron. 
As a result the cadets coolly and unblushingly stole the 
escorts of San Francisco’s jeunesse doree from under 
their noses so to say, to the consequent ire and indig- 
nation of the civilians who in several instances almost 
indulged in fist fights with the “baby snatchers” as they 
were termed. I hope there will be a proper spirit of 
resignation demonstrated in Los Angeles Monday night 
at the ball and no attempt made by any jealous young- 
ster of the home city to resent, physically, the tempor- 
ary carrying @f of his fair Llelem’ (91h yc uaeto. be 
host let us play the game without a whimper. 


Deserts Law For Fourth Estate 


Cyril Bretherton is to forsake law for journalism. 
It is a case of natural evolution. Although a good 
lawyer Cyril’s affections have long been vested in the 
fourth estate and in another week he will abandon his 
practice in Los Angeles to journey eastward and attach 
himself to the staff of the Washington Herald at the 
national capital, where he will be able to give his 
poetic and satiric fancies free play. I congratulate him 
on the choice; one should always try to express the 
best that is in him, and having had many opportunities 
to judge of Cyril Bretherton’s graceful muse and satiric 
pen | rejoice that he has had the courage to do that 
which best represents his talents, although Los An- 
geles is the loser by his going. Mrs. Bretherton, now 
in Englandgwith little Paul, plans to return (tomer 
United States in December, rejoining her husband at 
Washington. Meanwhile, before reporting for duty at 
the Herald Cyril will make a flying trip across the 
Atlantic to see his wife whom he so nearly lost when 
the Lusitania went down and in which tragedy their 
baby girl was sacrificed. 


Julia Marlowe Officially Retires 


When I printed in these columns a year or more ago 
of the hasty exit of Julia Marlowe for New York and 
stated that in all probability she would never reappear 
on the stage, at least, not with her husband, the story 
which was reprinted in San Francisco was vehemently 
denied by Mr. Sothern. Now comes the official an- 
nouncement of the permanent retirement of Miss Mar- 
lowe in the conservation of her health, which was ex- 
actly as I stated was planned by her when she so sud- 
denly discontinued her dual engagement with Sothern 
at the Majestic. It is another case of Marlowe-Tabor 
incompatibility of temperament, apparently, save that 
in this instance Miss Marlowe dissociates herself utter- 
ty from further histrionics. It is a decided loss to the 
Stage. 
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EFRESHING as the sea breeze 


on a sultry day are Marion Mor- 

Classic Dancers in the ordi- 
nary mediocrity of vaudeville. This 
act, which is appearing at the Or- 
pheum this week, is so unique in 
its conception and so fine in its execu- 
tion that the vaudeville audience drops 
its naturally antagonistic attitude toward 
anything it thinks is intended to elevate 
and thoroughly enjoys these modern in- 
terpretations of what the dances of the 
ancients are supposed to have been. The 
young women who have been trained 
by Miss Morgan show evidences of hav- 
ing been selected with care. Not only 
are they beautiful, but they are lithe- 
some. Stage directors with years more 
Of experience than Miss Morgan has had 
have failed to convey the spirit of early 
civilization and its typical dances as she 
has done. The Egyptian number which 


gan's 





monica and the banjo. and the Four 
Melodious Chaps are still with us. 


Seventh Week for ‘So Long Letty” 


“So Long Letty” will begin its seventh 
week at the Morosco Sunday evening. 
The seat sale for the bright musical play 
continues unprecedented and that the 
fame of “So Long Letty” has spread up 
aud down the coast is attested by the 
large number of mail and wire orders re- 
ceived from out of town. The piay 1s 
just the right kind of hot weather enter- 
tainment for tourists who are out for a 
good time. It is bright, witty and 
abounds in wholesome philosophy. The 
stars, and they are abundant in the pro- 
duction, all have fine opportunities for 
their particular abilities. Charlotte 
Greenwood and Sidney Grant. Walter 
Catlett, Selma Paley, May Boley, Wil- 
liam Rock and the rest of the company 


YVETTE RUGEL TO RETURN TO ORPHEUM NEXT WEEK 


opens the classic dance program is quite 


the most unusual but the high standard 
it sets is well maintained throughout the 
Greek ball dance, Greek bacchanale, Ara- 
bian slave dance and Roman games. 
The Misses Campbell are another new 
number on this week’s program. They 
give southern songs in a well-bred way, 
without obvious effort in getting their 
act across the footlights. Mason, Wilbur 
and Jordan present comedy by panto- 
mime mingled with tumbling. Another 
clown act new to the present bill but 
well known to Orpheum patrons is the 
reappearance of Bert Melrose, who does 
his famous tumble from the top of a 
pile of tables without injury to anything 
but the nerves of his spectators, Four 
pleasing holdovers remain from last 
week’s lively bill. Miss Kitty Gordon 
again gives us “Alma’s Return” with the 
aid. of Harrison Hunter “a@agieAwna 
Louise. Jack Wilson has much fun with 
his fellow performers and repeats, prac- 
tically intact. his “impromptu revue” of 
last week. Britt Wood plays the har- 


find there is enough applause for al] from 
the well-satisiied crowds which are pack- 
ing the Morosco to see the fatest Los 
Angeles theatrical creation, which is 
scheduled to open in New York tn Octo- 
ber at $2 a seat, 


“Yellow Ticket” at the Burbank 


After several weeks’ vacation Marjorie 
Rambeau will resume her work with the 
Burbank Stock Company Sunday after- 
noon when “The Yellow Ticket” will be 
produced at that house. She will have 
the difficult and highly emotional part of 
“Marya Varenka,” the heroine, who is 
prosecuted by Russians. Louis Bennison 
will assume the role of the baron; Percy 
Bronson will be back with the Burbank 
company, playing the count and all the 
other members, including Edmund Lowe 
and Winifred Bryson, wil] be well cast. 
“The Yellow Ticket” is by Michael Mor- 
ton and is said to maintain a_ steady, 
tense interest from the first moment to 
the last. It is not a play which urges its 
audience to break forth into frequent 
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MOROSCO THEATER 


BEGINNING ‘SUNDAY -EVENING AUGUST. 15 


Broadway, Near Eighth Street 
Phones: A-53438; Main 271 


SEVENTH. WEEK: 


So lLong Letty 


With Charlotte Greenwood and Sydney Grant and ALL Star Cast 


Saturday Matinee. Popular Prices 25c, 50c, 75c; Gallery 10c. 





MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 


BEGINNING NEXT SUNDAY 


Main Street 
Near Sixth 


MATINEE 


“The Yellow Ticket” 


With Marjorie Rambeau and the ALL Star Burbank 





Prices 


Niehtss=25¢,, -o0caanG=7.5G. 


Company 
Matinees, 25c and 50c. 











THE 
Every 
Matinee at 2 
Saturday and Holiday Mats. Night Prices. 


Night at 8, 10-25-75¢c. Boxes $1. 
DAILY, 10-25-50c, boxes 75c. 


GUS EDWARDS (himself) and his company in his “Song Revue of 1915” 
NAN HALPERIN assisted by Some Personality; ALAN DINEHART & CO., 
“The Meanest Man in the World;’ THE VOLUNTEERS, a Singing Novelty; 
DOOLEY & RUGEL Return by Request; MISSES CAMPBELL “At Home” 


BERT ! 
Pathe twice a week News Reviews. 


MELROSE International Clown. Orchestra Concerts 2 and 8 P. M. 


STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE 








SELIG JUNGLE-ZOO 


Compliments of the | 








Millers 


Just a block from Broadway 


Junction of Spring and Main at 9th 









Continuous show 
lla.m. to llp.m. 


Mats. 10 and 20c 
Even. 10, 20 and 30c 








TIHIEDA BAIRA in “Lady Audley’s Secret” 


Added Attractions: 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, “The Goddess.” 


Thursday, 





Friday, Saturday, Sunday, “Romance of Elaine.” 
S THEATER 10c Loges 20c Seth D. Perkins, M 
New Garrick payy:at sth g ES soe 


Starting Monday, 
August 16 
and 


A “Busher’” Comedy 


CLARA KIMBALL YOUNG in “marryine MONEY” 


‘The Diamond From The Sky” 





THE MISSION PLAY 


cs 6d By «JC S. McGroarty 


Old Sam Gabriel Mission 


Performance Twice Daily except Sunday evenings. 


Afternoons at 


2:30 and evenings at 8:15. Tickets on sale Information Bureau P. E. 


Station, Sixth and Main. 
50c, 75c, $1.00. 


Phones Bdwy. 6378, Home F 1230. PRICES 








Cate Bristol 


WHERE ALL 
LOS ANGELES 
LOVES to DINE 





applause, rather it is a drama that holds 
the spectators taut, silent and expectant. 
The production at the Burbank will be 
the first time “The Yellow Ticket” has 
been shown at popular prices. 


Cool and Pleasant at Mission Play 


Crowds have continued to flock to the 
Mission Play in the last week, despite 
the warm weather and have found the 
playhouse at San Gabriel is so well ven- 
tilated "tiat it is"ene of the really cool 
theatrical spots to be found in this vi- 
cinity. Many of the athletes who com- 
peted early in the week at the San Fran- 
cisco track meet and then came _ south, 
took advantage of their opportunity to 
see McGroarty’s great pageant. 





Old Favorites at the Orpheum 


Gus Edwards, who probably has writ- 
ten more popular songs than any other 
person, will be the topliner at the Or- 
pheum for the week opening with the 
matinee Monday, August 16. Edwards 
is to bring with him his aggregation ot 
boys and girls, mostly girls, to sing and 
dance to his own compositions in “The 
Fountain of Youth in Six Spouts.” His 
“Song Revue of 1915,” which is the title 
of his new act, is said to be the best he 
has ever had. The six different sets 
were all made to order and the costumes 
designed to fit the demands of the per- 
sons who wear them. With Edwards 
are dainty Betty Washington, the little 
violiniste, and Marguerite Dana. An- 
other feature act next week will be of- 
fered by Nan Halperin, who was known 


in Los Angeles in the days of “Pop” 
Fischer. She is now looked upon as one 
of the best single performers in vaude- 
ville. Allan Dinehart, with his company, 
will give the sketch “The Meanest Man 
in the World.” “The Volunteers” will 
give a singing novelty. It is announced 
that because of special request Dooley 
and Rugel will return next week in new 
material. The Misses Campbell and 
Bert Melrose with his table will remain 
from this week. The usual orchestra 
concert and the Pathe news views. 


“Lady Audley’s Secret” at Miller’s 


Theda Bara, known in the film world 
as the vampire woman, appears in M. FE. 
Braddon’s powerful society play “Lady 
Audley’s Secret,” which is to open at 
Miller’s theater next Monday for one 
week. Mile. Bara, whose face artists 
declare the most wickedly beautiful 
known, has a role that well suits her. 
The production was staged by Marshall 
Farnum. An excellent supporting cast 
is headed by William Riley Hatch and 
includes Clifford Bruce, Frazer Coulter, 
Stephen Gratten, Warner Richmond, 
Catherine Adams and Gertrude Clemons. 
The added features will be “The God- 
dess.” shown Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, and the latest of the new 
“Romance of Elaine” stories which will 
be shown Thursday, Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday. Among the features 
Miller’s has booked for September are 
Nance O'Neil in “The Witch,” William 
Farnum in “The Wonderful Adventure” 
and Theda Bara in “Sin.” 
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] T seems probable that the teacher of 


4 music may reasonably look forward 
to a more profitable season next year 
than was his lot last season. That much- 
heralded prosperity may arrive in time 
to convince paterfamilias—and more es- 
pecially materfamilias—that the rising 
generation in his household should have 
the advantages this fall of the culture 
which musical study gives. At _ this 
writing said prosperity seems to have 
progressed about as far westward as the 
Missouri river. And going on the his- 
torical data that it takes about a year 
for prosperity or adversity to reach the 
Pacific coast, we may expect to see the 
practical advantages of the newspaper- 
announced prosperity about December. 
We shall hope that it arrives before that 
date, for the musical fraternity is in 
need of such an arrival in September. 
The good times of three or four years 
ago left a pleasant memory beside which 
the years of 1914 and 1915 can ill com- 
pare. 


Musicians feel the effects of hard times 
quicker, possibly, than any other profes- 
sion or business. When the necessity 
for economy arises the first thought is, 
“Stop those music lessons.” And once 
stopped they easily stay stopped. For 
example, when the “killing frost” struck 
the orange district about a year and a 
half ago, one music teacher of Pomona 
told me he had a dozen music students 
drop out of his class in a week. And 
one well may guess that it took them 
more than a year to drop in again. The 
rise in popularity of the mechanical in- 
strument has been hard enough on the 
musical profession, but hard times are 
worse. There are certain things to be 
said in favor of the mechanical player, 
but no one yet has found much to say as 
to the good points of hard times. 


Even in the families which are not 
driven to such economy by financial 
stringency, there is likely to be a grow- 
ing carelessness as to the development 
of the finer nature of its young people. 
Too much is left to the picture show 
and the Victrola (using it as a type of 
the mechanical player.) Both may be 
educational, but they are extraneous and 
do not develop the powers of under- 
standing and of actual doing of music— 
to use a rather crude expression. There 
is more genuine good for the mental and 
aesthetic development of the child in the 
performance of a well-played Mendel- 
ssohn “Song Without Words,” for in- 
stance, than there is in hearing a noisy 
potpourri of onera melodies from a me- 
chanical player, every day for a month. 
And yet the “Song Without Words” 1s 
a by-product, so to speak. The real 
thing gained is the power to use the 
mind by the mental processes involved 
in the playing. Possibly, it 1s only an 
easy Clementi sonatina, or something of 
the same caliber. The music itself has 
little to say, it would hardly interest an 
audience of adults. Yet the power to 
grasp the composer's intentions, the ex- 
ercise of the will in practice, the develop- 
ment of the little musical conceptions 
necessary, the education of the discrimi- 
native faculties as to touch, phrasing. 
nuance—all these make the playing of 
that simple piece a veritable victory for 
the child. 


Take away this opportunity for the 
development of the finer faculties and 
the progress toward culture is slower 
and in many. a case is never realized. The 
ultimate end is not that each individual 
may become an expert performer of diffi- 
cult pieces or a singer of difficult songs. 
The real end is to be found in the power 
to appreciate, added to the features men- 
tioned above. The person who can bring 
fo a symphony concert or an artist’s re- 
cital an ability to appreciate the music 
there offered, consequently, has infinite- 
ly more mental and aesthetic pleasure 
than the person who simply hears 2 
“eoncord of sweet sounds” existing in 
no understandable relation, so far as he 
is concerned. The more the mind grasps 
simultaneously, the greater the pleasure 
it has—as seen in the greater beauty of 
a vase shape over that of a cigar box of 
straight lines. Studying music properly 
is a preparation for the whole future 
life, it is an insurance of enjoyment for 
just so long as a person may hear good 


It is opening the mind to a 


music. 
whole world of tone that to others re- 
mains closed, or which exists only as so 
many more or less pleasant noises, hav- 
ing no relation, no meaning. 


At the August dinner of the Gamut 
Club the guests represented a variety 
of locations and divisions of art together 
with the business of art. But the main 
function was to welcome the Orpheus 
Club, just returned from San Francisco 
where, under the direction of J. P. Du- 
puy it took the first prize for choral 
singing, offered to male clubs of between 
fifty and sixty voices. A table running 
the whole Jength of the room was as- 
signed to the club. Early in the pro- 
gram it sang the “Drontheim” number, 
one of the compositions with which it 
won the $3,000 prize. Also, Director Du- 
puy was called out and responded in an 
impromptu speech,—from manuscript— 
in which he stated that while in other 
divisions of competition no first prize 
was awarded at the FEisteddvod, owing 
to lack of merit, the first prize was given 
to the Orpheus Club with the compli- 
ments of the adjudicators. Maude Allan, 
the dancer, was called out from the 
cuests. by L. IE. Behymer, presiding in 
the place of F. W. Blanchard, who was 
at Lake Tahoe at that time. Miss Allan 
made a modest little speech as did alse 
Irene Mitchell, the concert manager of 
Kansas City, and Alina Voedisch, the 
Minneapolis impresario. Several voce 
numbers were presented, by Helen New- 
comb, soprano, singing arias from 
“Manon Lescaut” and ‘Herodiade,” by 
Dr. Frederick Clark, of Chicago, and by 
Hugh Allen, singing the prologue to “T 
baeuacci. Alfred Wallenstein, boy 
cellist just returned from a trip on the 
Keith circuit, with Grace Freeby at the 
piano, celebrated his return by piay:ne 
several cello numbers in the style of * 
professional artist; his instrument is a 
new cello just from the skilled hands of 
Fitz Pulpaneck. “Billy” Rochester, of 
“Pinafore” and “Jolanthe” days, present- 
ed a clever talk including his inimitable 
verses on the stage-struck flea; Mrs. Mc- 
Can of the local civil service commis- 
sion spoke of the need of a large civic 
auditorium; Byron Hanna proved his 
ability as an impromptu speaker and 
Mrs. McClure closed the list, to which 
Chairman Behvmer added a “soda” on 
the success of the local Germania chorv 
under Henry Schoenefeld in winning th: 
kaiser and emperor cups in the Sanger- 
fest contests. 


Frederick Gunster, formerly a promui- 
nent tenor here, has returned to Los An- 
geles for a visit, bringing with bim Mrs. 
Gunster. Mrs. Gunster is the daughter 
of a wealthy manufacturer of Birming- 
ham, Ala. Mr. Gunster has forsaken the 
professional field for the more profitable 
one of commerce, in which he is equally 
successful. 


William Nelson Burritt. of New York, 
a prominent vocal teacher in the me- 
tropelis, is visiting in Los Angeles, and 
was a gtest of the Gamut Club at its 
August dinner. Mrs. W. E. Mabee, for- 
merly a pupil of Mr. Burritt, gave a re- 
ception in his honor and that of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick Root, of Chicago, last 
week. At this latter affair music was 
offered by Mmes. Balfour, Dreyfus, 
Vaughn, Mabee, Miss Goetz and Messrs. 
Balfour and Roy Smith. 


Roy Lamont Smith has returned from 
the east where he took the body of his 
father fer burial. For several.years Mr. 
Smith has been in almost constant at- 
tendance on his invalid father, though 
his many compositions written in this 
time showed no hint of the constant 
strain and worry he has undergone. 


One of the two leading apostles of 
dissonance is announced as a Los An- 
geles concert possibility for next sea- 
son. These two are Messrs. Schoenherg 
and Ornstein—no, this is not a Potash 
and Perlmuter Story, thouem It munay 
sound like it from the names of the 
principals. Schoenberg preaches through 
the orchestra and Ornstein through the 
piano; and it is the latter which Len Be- 
hyiner is contemplating introducing to 
iis next season. It will be remembered 
that when the Flonzalay quartet last 
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plaved here it would not produce the 
Schoenberg works it had in its reper- 
toire, but kept them for San Francisco— 
which might have been taken in the way 
of a compliment for Los Angeies, as an 
acknowledgment that we prefer beauty 
to cacophony. 


Moneyed sentiment in the Metropoli- 
tan opera supporters has gone to the 
extent of urging that all German works 
be omitted from the repertoire of that 
house next season—which would be even 
more idiotic than the order in Germany 
which proscribes Italian operas, and the 
plan to substitute German terms for 
Italian in music. 





Alfred Hertz has demanded and se- 
cured an appropriation of $115,000 for 
his San Francisco symphony for the 
coming season. There will be eighty 
men in the orchestra and twenty con- 
certs will be given. 





Dr. George W. Andrews, who led the 
Sunday afternoon choral concert at the 
federation at the Shrine auditorium, re- 
cently gave an organ recital of unusual 
proportions at Plymouth church, Seattle. 


Gertrude Ross has dedicated her new 
song “The Open Road” to Ethelynde 
Smith, soprano. Miss Smith gave a re- 
cital at the San Diego exposition re- 
cently. 





Charles R. Baker, well known in Los 
Angeles, is again associated with the 
San Carlo Opera Company, of which 
Fortuno Gallo is business manaver. The 
conipany already has. thirty weeks 
booked for next season and has a reper- 
toire of fifteen of the most “drawing” 
operas. This company was about the 
onlv opera company that came through 
last season intact, and not only that but 
with a good surplus put away in the 
managerial sock. Guerrieri will be the 
director next season, which assures fine 
artistic control. 


Charles Bowes, .formerly a popular 
baritone in Los Angeles and now locat- 
ed in New York, sang recently at Lake 
Chautauqua in a manner which causes 
the reporter to use the novel (?) phrase 
“long to be remembered.” 





“Marrying Money” at the Garrick 
g 


Because true love never did run smooth 
is no indication that mercenary love had 
any easier path, according to “Marrying 
Money” which will open at the Garrick 
Theater Sunday. The film play, which 
is based on the famous stage success of 
the same name, concerns itself with how 
a young man and a girl each set a matri- 
monial trap for the other, believing that 
the marriage would benefit the low fi- 
nancial condition of each. An _ unex- 
pected ending gives a pleasant solution 
of the difficulties. Beautiful Clara Kim- 
ball Young has a fine light comedy role 
in “Marrying Money.” A_ continuation 
of the “You Know Me, Al” stories and 
the latest installment of “The Diamond 
from the Sky” will complete the pro- 
gram. 


Magazines for August 


In the current North American Re- 
view Colonel Harvey devotes not a little 
space to a discussion of the finances of 
the warring countries and an analysis of 
how long they can continue the conflict 
before being in the same condition this 
country was at the end of the Civil War. 
Frank W. Mahin also writes on “Inter- 
national Finances.” Sidney Brooks, the 
noted English journalist, has an impor- 
tant article on “Lord Northcliffe and the 
War.” “The South and the Negro Vote,” 
is an interesting contribution by James 
C. Hemphill, a Southern newspaper edi- 
tor. Other features of the August is- 
sue are “An Inventory” by Winifred 
Kirkland: “Phantom Armies Seen in 
France,” by the Hon. Mrs. St. John 
Mildway; “Life and Chance,” by John 
Burroughs; “Journalism and Perma- 
nence,” by Gamaliel Bradford: “Friar 
Roger Bacon,” by Frederic Harrison; 
tA. E’—Mesticwand. Economist by 
Ernest A. Boyd: “Pochades,” by Nathan 
Haskell Dole; “Wostoievsky,” by W. B. 
Trites. and another instalment of “The 
Man Jesus” by Mary Austin. Lawrence 
Gilman gives his usual review of new 
books. 





Light is thrown upon “The Religious 
Question in Mexico” by Luis Cabrera in 
the August Forum. The author is min- 
ister of finances in Carranza’s cabinet. 
“Norman Angellism Under Fire” is dis- 
cussed by Roland Hugins. Marius De 
Zayas. the noted Spanish-American car- 
icaturist, makes interesting comments on 
“Modern Art,” and other articles, stories 
and poems in this month’s issue are “The 
State vs. the Man in America” by Trux- 









Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 


Science. Studios and Halls for all 
purposes for rent. Largest Studio 
Building in the West. 


For terms and all information apply 
to EF .W. BLANCHARD 

233 S. Broadway 232 8S. Hill. St. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


sess nsec 


Musie and Musicians 








ESTHER PALLISER 
Prima-donna soprano and operatic coach. 
French and English diction specialties. 
Studio 2542 Ocean View. Phone 557894. 


ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 
Organist and Pianist 
Studio 110 Blanchard Hall 
Organist and Choirmaster 
Christ Churen 


VIOLIN 
Lessons and Recitals 


RUDOLPH BRAND 
2430 S. Flower St. Phone 21984 











KARL BRONSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Director Music First M. E. Church, Vocal 
Study Club, Wednesday Morning Choral 
School of Opera, 204-6 Blanchard Bidg. 
Music Study Club, Long Beach, Los An- 
Peles, Cal: 


ah es 
| Arts and Crafts | 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURE 
FrORVE-PETTEBONE Co., 514 S. Bea 
way. Main 937; Home F 8037 








BOOKS. STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 
June 15, 1915. 

Non-Coal 025825 

Notice is hereby given that Ann M. 
Hunter, whose post-office address is 
410 W. 52nd Place, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, did, on the 18th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1915, file in this office Sworn 
Statement and Application, No. 025825, 
to purchase the NE% NW, Section 
13, Township 1 S., Range 18 W., S. B 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 3 
1878, and acts amendatory, known as 
the Timber and Stone Law,” at such 
value as might be fixed by appraise- 
ment, and that. pursuant to such appli- 
cation, the land and stone thereon have 
been appraised at $100, the stone esti- 
mated at $50.00 and the land $50: that 
said applicant will offer final proof in 
support of his application and sworn 
Statement on the 30th day of August. 
ee as aes and Re- 

Vera, 5S, waam fice, L 
Calif., at 2:00 p. m. Sa 

Any person is at liberty to . 
this purchase before ent or ieee ie 
a contest at any time before patent is- 
sues, by filing a corroborated affidavit 
in this office, alleging facts wkich 
would defeat the entry. 


JOHN D. ROCHE, 


Register. 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS 
In the Matt ae ones 
n the atter o e Estate of 

Je ah eek Deceased. Sou 
_Notice is hereby given by the under- 
Signed Charles E, Richards, executor 
of the will of Sarah J. Tripp, deceased 
to the creditors of and all persons hav- 
ing claim against the said deceased or 
said estate, to exhibit the same, with 
the necessary vouchers, within four 
months after the first publication of 
this notice, to the said executor at the 
office of Gray, Barker & Bowen, attor- 
neys, Suite 1029 Title Insurance Build- 
ing. Northeast corner of Fifth and 
Spring Streets, in the City of Los An- 
geles, County of Los Angeles, State of 
California, which is hereby designated 
as the place for the transaction of the 
business of said estate. 

_ Dated this 17th day of July, 1915 (be- 
ing the date of the first publication 


hereof). 
CHARLES E. RICHARDS, 
Executor of the will of Sarah J. Tripp, 
Deceased. 
Gray, Barker & Bowen, Attorneys for 
said executor. 








tun Beale ;“The United States and War” 
by Charles Vale; “The Two Brothers” 
hy Frances Gregg; “In the West of Ire- 
land” by Arthur Sturges Hildebrand; 
“Ashes of Life’ by Edna St. Vincent 
Millay; “The Widow’s Mite” by Charles 
Vale; “With Walt Whitman in Cam- 
den” by Horace Traubel; “A Fragment” 
by Laura Campbell; “Dostoievsky and 
Tolstoy” by James Huneker; “The 
Shirker,” by Helen B. Campbell: “Psy- 
chology of a Suicide” by Clara Morris: 
“Tohn S. Sargent” by John Cournos: 
“Miracles” by Nina Wilcox Putnam: 
“Turnhurst” by Charles Vale, and “The 
Philosophers” by Rollo Peters. 


“Harvesting the World’s Record 
Crops” depicted by pictures, cartoons 
and comment is a feature of the Ameri- 
can Review and Reviews for August, 
which also has an interesting summary 
on “War’s Prospects After One Year’s 
Fiehting,” by Frank H. Simonds. An= 
other contributed article is “Revising 
New York’s Constitution—The Short 
Ballot” by W. B. Shaw and Fredervem 
A. Cleveland. The magazine contains 
the usual careful selection of excerpts 
from the most important articles of the 
month. 











OTABLY interesting to local society 


folk was the announcement made by 
Mr. and Mrs. Giles Kellogg of 3002 Wii- 
shire Boulevard of the betrothal of their 
daughter, Miss Adelaide Kellogg to 
Lieutenant Sherler Ward FitzGerald, U. 
S. A. of Washington, D. C. The secret, 
which came as a delightful surprise to 
the many friends of the young  bride- 
elect, was told Thursday at a beautifully- 
appointed luncheon given at the home of 
oiieand Mrs. Kellogg for about thirty 
of Miss Kelloge’s most intimate friends. 
September Morn roses were used in the 
decorations, being gracefully combined 
with maidenhair ferns and dainty bows 
and streamers of pink tulle. A center- 
piece was formed of these flowers and 
beneath were hidden the tiny envelopes 
bearing the betrothal announcement. 
These were attached by pink ribbon 
streamers to the place cards. Vhe en- 
gagement culminates a meeting more 
than a year ago, when Miss Kellogg with 
her parents was occupying the Kellogg 
Summer home at Coronado, Lieutenant 
FitzGerald being at that popular resort 
at the time. The bride-elect is one of 
the most charming of Los Angeles 
young society maids. She was gradu- 
ated from Miss Masters’ school in New 
York, later going abroad where she 
passed a year studying in Rome and 
traveling about the continent. She is un- 
usually accomplished and talented and is 
one of the most charming of the local 
society girls. Lieutenant FitzGerald, 
who is the son of a prominent lawyer ot 
Washington, D. C., is a member of the 
United States signal corps and was for- 
merly in the coast artillery. At present 
he is stationed at Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 
While no definite date has been set for 
the wedding, it is likely to be one of the 
brilliant society events of the winter 
season. 


One of the most interesting weddings 
of the season was that Wednesday even- 
ing of Miss Glen M. Wilkins and Mr. 
Frank E. Garbutt, the ceremony having 
had its beginning several years ago 
when both young folk were classmates 
together at Polytechnic high school. 

he-xoung bride is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs~Delos A. Wilkins of 739 North 
Mariposa street and the bridegroom is 
the son of the well known wealthy ama- 
teur sportsman and club member of this 
city. Only relatives and a few of the 
most intimate friends were present at the 
wedding which took place at the home of 


the bride’s parents, Rev. G. C. Patterson” 


of the First Presbyterian church officiat- 
ing. The decorations were artisticaily 
carried out in pink, quantities of carna- 
tions and roses being used and combined 
with sprays of asparagus plumosis ferns. 
The service was performed in the living 
room, the bridal party standing before 
an altar effect of the blossoms and 
Oeeetety. the bride was attired in a 
beautiful gown of white satin with over- 
dress of dainty tulle, and trimmed with 
pearls. She carried a shower bouquet of 
white bride roses and lilies of the valley. 
The two sisters of the groom, Miss 
Melodile and Miss Theodora Garbutt, as- 
sisted as bridesmaids. They wore gowns 
of pink satin with an overdress of tulle 
in a lighter shade of pink and carried 
bouquets of pink September Morn rose- 
buds. Little Katheryn Labrey, cousin of 
the bride, was flower girl, being daintily 
attired in a white embroidered organdie 
frock, finished with a pretty pink sash. 
She carried pink rose petals in a golden 
basket ornamented with a fluffy bow of 
the pink tulle. Mr. Marshall M. Mc- 
Comb served Mr. Garbutt as best man. 
Following the reading of the service a 
supper was served in the dining room, 
which was artistically dcorated in the 
pink roses and ferns, Later, the young 
couple left for an extended honeymoon 
trip aboard Mr. Garbutt’s private yacht. 
Their itinerary will include stops at the 
San Francisco and the San Diego exposi- 
tions and other coast points. It is prob- 
able that Mr. Garbutt and his charming 
bride will make the trip to the Panama 
Canal in their yacht before returning to 
Los Angeles where they will make their 
future home. 


Mrs. @laratWWave entertaified a few 
friends informally at luncheon Tuesday 
at the summer home of her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles C. Carpenter at Re- 
dondo Beach. Mrs. Nave is occupying 
the seaside home for a few weeks with 
her brother-in-law and sister, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hugh Walker. Mrs. Nave’s guests 
included Mrs. Jack Niven, Mrs, Kent 
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Parrot. Mrs. Cosmo Morgan and Mrs. 
Nat Wilshire. A swim in the surf pre- 
ceded the luncheon and a few games of 
bridge were played later. 


_Mrs. John Kemp and son, Thatcher 
Kemp are among those who will visit 
the exposition in San Francisco. From 
the northern city they plan to continue 
their journey to Salt Lake City” for aa 
visit. 


Mrs. Charles Ernest Kaltenbach of 
Cranford, N. J., who is visiting here with 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Telfair Creigh- 
ton has gone to La Jolla for an outing. 
She is in company there with Mrs. Fran- 
cis Pierpont Davis and Mrs. Charles 
Francis Patterson. 


Mrs. Roy Brooks King and _ little 
daughter, Juliet, left the first of the week 
for Bristol, Virginia, where they will 
visit with Mrs. King’s mother, Mrs. J. 
W. Hill for three months. Mr. and Mrs. 
King and their little daughter during 
the earlier part of the summer have been 
occupying a cottage at Hermosa Beach. 


Mr. and Mrs. William S. Hook, Jr., 
have recently joined the local contingent 
of society folk who are at Santa Monica 
for the summer. They have taken a 
beach cottage on Fifth street, near the 
One occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Sydney 
Wailes. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Farquhar oi 
Santa Monica enjoyed a motoring trip 
recently up into Bear Valley. They were 
accompanied by their niece and nephew, 
Miss Dorothy and Mr. Gregory Jones, 
the charming young daughter and son oi 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy Jones. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jotham Bixby, Jr, ané 
their little daughter, Beatrice, have gone 
to San Francisco, where they have taken 
a COZy dpatinient for a fortnight or so, 
in which time they will visit the exposi- 
t10N1. 


Miss Frances Beveridge, the attractive 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George Beve- 
ridge, who is enjoying a visit of several 
weks with relatives and friends in Belve- 
dere, shared honors recently at a danc- 
ing party given by her uncle and aunt, 
Dr. and Mrs. James W. Edwards at the 
Belvedere Country club. The other spe- 
cial guests were Miss Ruth Pennybacker, 
daughter of Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, 
president of the general federation of 
woinen’s clubs, and Miss Dorothy Ward 
of San Francisco, who has just returned 
from abroad. More than fifty guests en- 
joyed the occasion. 


Dr. and Mrs. Braden Kyle of Phila- 
delphia, who have been guests for sev- 
eral weeks of Mr. and Mrs. Russell McD. 
Taylor at their home in Berkeley Square 
lett this week for San Francisco. Just 
before their departure Dr. and Mrs. 
Kyle enjoyed a merry little dinner party 
at the Los Angeles Country club. 


Mr. and Mrs. Earle Anthony with Mr. 
aud Mrs. Harold Cook are enjoying a 
most delightful yachting trip in the 
north at present, having chartered a 
yacht at Vancouver for a six weeks’ 
cruise to the Sound. 


Judge and Mrs. Frank Finlayson and 
ther: daughter, Miss Beatrice Finlayson 
are among the prominent Los Angeles 
folk who are planning a trip to San Fran- 
cisco in the near future. 


Among the many local society folk 
who have been drawn to the north by 
reason of the exposition are Mrs. Wil- 
liam Ramsay and her daughter, Miss 
Marjorie Ramsay, They teft the middle 
of the week and plan to be away several 
days, being guests for their San Fran- 
cisco visit at the St. Francis hotel. 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph H. Miles and 
their daughters, Mrs. Mendel Meyer and 
the Misses Edna and Suadele Miles have 
goue north to see the exposition. Mrs, 
Miles and the Misses Miles plan to be 
away a month. Mr. Miles and_ their 
daughter, Mrs. Meyer will make a 
shorter stay in the northern city. 


Miss Eleanor Workman, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Boyle Workman, left Sun- 
day last for Berkeley, where she will re- 
sume her studies at the University of 
California, 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Gunster of 
Birmingham, Alabama, arrived recently 
for a visit with Mr. Gunster’s mother, 
Mrs. M. H. Gunster and his sister, Miss 
Wattie M. Gunster at their home, 5632 
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Fountam avenue, Hollywood. Mr. 
Gunster, who formerly lived in Los An- 
geles, has many friends in local musica! 
and social circles. He possesses an ex- 
ceptionally fine voice and has already 
achieved considerable fame in the east 
and south. 


Mr. and Mrs. I'red A. Wann are en- 
joying a northern trip, which includes a 
visit to the San Francisco exposition. 
They are accompanied by their daugh- 
ter, Mts. Cambie Fo Taw and aise, oy 
their house guest, Mrs. H. Stroebel of 
Detroit, Mrs. Wann’s sister, who will 
visit with them until in September. 


Colonel and Mrs. William H. Garland 
of Sierra Madre have left for a delightful 
sea voyage to Colon, sailing on the S. S. 
Kroonland, via Panama Canal. Mrs. 
Garland was Miss Annis Coffey, and is 
aSisiter of Mr. Litiangj. Couey of tie 
city. 


Mrs. Thomas J. Felming of 2525 Wil- 
shire boulevard, with her daughter, Miss 
Margaret Fleming and their house guest, 
Miss Fdith Small of Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, have returned home from a delight- 
ful visit to the San Francisco Exposition. 
They were away about a fortnight and 
made their trip in their automobile. Miss 
Anna Whitney of North Yakima, Wash- 
ington, a niece of Mr. Fleming, returned 
from the north with the party for a few 
days’ stay here. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Roberts of River- 
side have received word that their two 
daughters, Mrs. Walker Willis Kamm 
and Mrs. Philip Schuyler Kamm of Port- 
land, Oregon, are planning to move to 
San Francisco to make their future home. 
The marriage of these two attractive sis- 
ters to the two brothers was one of the 
most briiliant social affairs of last year. 


Mrs. George Wilshire and her brother- 
in-law and sister, Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Wolcott, are occupying an attractive cot- 
tage on the Esplanade at Redondo 
Beach. [hey only recently returned 
from a trip to the San Francisco exposi- 
to 


Misses Katharine and Virginia Rey- 
nolds of 1630 Wilton Place have left for 
a month’s visit with their uncle, Senator 
W.M. Ferry of Salt Lake City, at his at- 
tractive summer cottage, “Ferryland” in 
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the mountains near Salt Lake. En route 
home the young women will visit in San 
Francisco, where they will be met by 
their parents, Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. 
Reynolds and together the party will eu- 
joy a fortnight at the exposition. Miss 
Katharine Reynolds has just completed 
her studies at Cumnock Academy, but 
her sister will resume her course there 
this fall, having one year more before 
graduation. 


Miss Albertine Pendleton has returned 
from a ten days’ visit with Mr. and Ars. 
John T. Gaffey and Mr. and Mrs. Mon- 
tague Ward, at the home of the former 
in San Pedro. One of the recent pleas- 
ure trips enjoyed by Miss Pendleton and 
her brother, Mr. Neil Pendleton, was a 
week-end cruise to Catalina. Others in 
the party were Mr. and Mrs. Montague 


Ward and Mr. Tracey Gaffey. The 
young folk enjoyed the dance at the 
Hotel Metropole, while guests on the 


island. 


Mr. and Mrs. Owen H. Churchill of 
2201 South Figueroa street are enjoying 
a pleasant outing at La Jolla, where their 
daughter, Mrs. David H. McCartney and 
family are staying. They were accom- 
panied by their other son-in-law and 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Francis Pierpont 
Davis and little daughter. 


About twenty of his young friends 
were entertained by Mr. George Hugh 


Banning aboard the Banning yacht, 
“Campanero,” last week-end, the affair 
being in the nature of a “stag” party, 


and a farewell before the young host's 
departure for Berkeley to resume his 
studies. Mr. Hancock Banning, Jr., will! 
later entertain at a similar affair. He, 
however, will not leave until later, in 
September, for Corneil University, where 
he is a student. 


Mrs. Willard J. Doran of West Twen- 
ty-seventh street is entertaining her sis- 
ter-in-law, Mrs. Walter Innis and her 
two attractive children, Ann Katherine 
Innes and Walter Innes, Jr., who are 
here from Wichita, Kansas. 


Misaguieect| Call of 1033 Beacon strect 
was hostess yesterday afternoon at a 
prettily appointed luncheon. The affair 
was informal and there were just a doz- 
en of the hostess’ friends invited for the 
occasion. 


Attractive among the recent affairs 
was the dinner party given by Dr. and 
Mrs. Robert P. McReynolds at their 
home in Berkeley Square. The dinner 
was given in compliment to Chief Justice 
McReynolds of Washington, D. C, who 
has been the house guest of Dr. and Mrs. 
McReynolds. The table was artistically 
decorated for the occasion and places 
were arranged for ten. 


Mr. and Mrs. Woods Woolwine will 
leave Saturday for San Francisco and 
the North to remain about two weeks 
and will take in the Exposition before 
returning, 


Miss Pinita Drake, who has been pass- 
ing the summer at Long Beach with 
Colonel and Mrs. Charles Rivers Drake 
and Mr. and Mrs. J. Kingsley Macomber, 
has as her house guest, Miss Mabel 
Hubbard. 


Of special attractiveness was the din- 
ner dance given Saturday evening by 
Mr. and Mrs) William J. Doran vate 
Hotel Virginia, Long Beach. The even- 
ing was in compliment to a quartet of 
charming visitors, including Mrs. Rich- 


ard Esterbrook and daughter, Miss 
Caryll Esterbrook of New York and 


Miss Evelyn Cary and Miss Anita Page 
of Denver. Other guests who enjoyed 
the occasion were Mr. and Mrs. Stod- 
dard Jess, Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Long- 
year, Mr. and Mrs. Oscar M. Souden, 
Mr. and Mrs. Waliam Duncan, Meeand 
Mrs@charctes je rigyler Wire. anda ves, 
William Callender, Mr. and Mrs. tarvey 
S. Mudd, Mr. and Mrs. Seeley W. Mudd, 
Miss Madeline Souden, Miss Doris 
Collins, Miss Suadele Miles, Miss Edna 
Miles, Miss Harvy Wallis, Miss Flor- 
ence Johnston, Miss Cecile McLaughlin, 
Miss Mary Dockweiler, Miss Cecilia 
Bottiliem, Miss Emma Bates, Mr. See- 
ley Mudd, Jr., Mr. Eugene Clark, Mr. 
Henry Dockweiler, Mr. Edward Mec 
Laughlin, Mr. Will Dickinson, Mr. Rich- 
ard Palmer, Mr. Harold Janeway, Mz. 
Christy Walsh, Mr. Lloyd Cole, Mr. Ned 
Doolin, Mr. Douglas T.ongyear, Mr. Har- 
old Cole, Mr. Thomas” Dockweiler, Mr. 
Webb Homer and Mr. Fred Aldis. 


Announcement has heen made of the 
approaching marriage of Mr. Herman 
Hershey Hitt, formerly of Los Angeles, 
to Miss Hattee Bronaugh, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. James Bruce Bronaugh 
af Madison, Alabama. The ceremony 
will be performed in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of that city August 24. Af- 
ter September 15 the couple will be at 
home at Decatur, Alabama. 
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By Beatric de Lack Krombach 


ODAY we are privileged to present 

a first print of the portrait bust of 
Charles F. Lummis recently completed 
by Julia Bracken Wendt. She has in- 
terpreted in an excellent likeness, the 
poet and philosopher. It will do him 
honor when placed in a niche in the 
Southwest Museum, there to mark his 
effort as its founder. The modeling of 
the head is fine, free and facile, and gives 
the impression of an animate, living be- 
ing. It sits squarely on shoulders ex- 
pressive of action and accomplishment. 
Mrs. Wendt has always been a potent 
factor in our art development. In dis- 
cussing art appreciation she said: “What 
is most needed to establish an art stan- 
dard is the cultivation of public opinion. 
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arts—too much talk of art—and too little 
real understanding! Possibly, a story 
related by John Duncan, teacher of art 


in the School of Education in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, will illustrate the ten- 
dency of the times. About fifteen years 
azo Andrew Carnegie gave Dunferm- 
line, his birthplace in Scotland, $2,500,- 
000 in 5% bonds, to be invested for the 
general improvement of the city. Parks 
and other artistic innovations were to 
be introduced. When the city fathers 
met to consider the plan, instead of the 
expected enthusiasm, a disapproval of 
the entire arrangement was uttered. One 
old Scotchman suggested, with the usual 
thrift and foresight of the race, that the 
capital be put out at interest, as they 
needed the money more. Ilis sugges- 


BUST OF CHAS. F. LUMMIS, BY JULIA BRACKEN WENDT 


To do this we must keep good art he- 
fore the people. Exposition Park is the 
first step in the right direction, and the 
interest therein vested is steadily grow- 
ing. Art objects should not be held as 
treasures for the few, but should he 
placed where the masses may benefit by 
their significance. There is too much 
pretense of appreciation for the finer 


Jery. 

New George Bellows canvas—M]us- 
eum Art Gallery. 

California 
Gallery. 

Genres by John H. Rich and land- 
scapes by Alfred Hutty—Kanst 
Gallery, 854 South Hill. 

Granville Redmond landscapes—aA. 
A. Byrens, 836 South Broadway. 

Pochades by Karl Schmidt and Pot- 
tery by Frederick Rhead—Bentz 
Art Rooms, 213 West Fourth. 

Colored messotints of world master- 
pieces—Raymond Gould Shop, 324 
West Fifth. 


Painters—Museum ATH 








Winsor & Newton full-sized tubes 
for artist’s use—Dunean Vail 
Company, 730-32 South Hill 

Child  Studiggw in shee. =<Andens—— 
Mabel Watson Studio, 249 East 
Colorado, Pasadena. 


Glazed chintzes, highly decorative— 
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tion was acted on and it was not until 
three years later that the changes were 
entered into.” 


Reviewing the difficulties the modern 
artist must overcome Mrs. Wendt gave 
expression to the following: ‘Artists 
are quant of the wwe memeamiiiti! the 
public can appreciate this fact, it will 
always blame him for the lack of good 
taste. The trend of the times is to seek 
for novelty, forgetting that truth is as 
old as the world, but that the individual 
expression of it is ever new. If the 
choice of the art and decoration of a 
city is left to real artists, the ornamental 
features are certain to be more satisfac- 
tory. We are beginners, let us not for- 
ect what there is a time and placemeer 
everything, and thus avoid filling up our 
choice spaces with what one day will 
be an eyesore to the coming generation.” 


Tn her studio Mrs. Wendt is coimnplet- 
ing several recent commissions. Two 
eventually will find places in Chicago. 
One, auportrait bust of a director of the 
Chicago Art Institute, and an order from 
its president, is to be housed in that in- 
stitution, and the other, a fountain, “The 
Wave,” is to occupy the central space 
of a marble basin to be part of the gar- 
den in the home of the George Thorns 
of Lake Forest. It represents three 
mermaids washed up by a wave. They 
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have caught a dolphin in their coming 
and are holding it tp out of the water. 
There is spontaneity in the movement 
of the animated nymphs, grace in the 
forms which interweave and form the 
support for the sea monster, and excel- 
lent proportion in the composition. Here 
again one senses, in the delicacy of the 
modeling, Mrs. Wendt’s tendency to ex- 


press rhythmic motion. She is essen- 
tially a poet of clay. In place of the 
rugged roughness found in work of 


modern plastic expressionists, her pre- 
sentments are a blending of chaste, sim- 
ple lines which vibrate to the beholder, 
a highly subtle quality of verity, strength 
and idealitv. 

Other fountain sketches also engage 
Mrs. Wendt’s attention. Foremost is 
that ordered by Mrs. Anita Baldwin, to 
be placed when executed over a pool on 
one of the terraced entrances to her 
home. Nymphs are in relief against a 
woodland scene and other rustic figures 
disport themselves in the fountain pool. 
Another is to ornament the side of a 
rustic hil] that man, beast and bird may 
be refreshed, and a third is to be a bird 
fountain for Mrs. Wendt’s own garden. 
St. Francis is seen blessing his beloved 
birds. What could be more appropriate? 
The fatality of the war has deprived 
Mrs. Wendt of the opportunity to com- 
plete an important peace monument for 
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OONER or later the people of this 


country will recognize the clamant 
call for a national law dealing with the 
whole question of immigration. The 
different states get soaked with preju- 
dice—as whole nations unfortunately are 
prone to do—but, unlike the nation, they 
shift the onus from their own shoulders 
to the nation’s—an unpatriotic act. 
What California does to the Japanese 
touches the national honor of Japan, and 
the Japanese government must of ne- 
cessity protest where the national honor 
seems to be compromised. It is useless 
to fume and assert that the Japanese is 
“cocky.” Across the Pacific is a poor 
battered government which had the un- 
wisdom to mouth for centuries on the 
subject of peace, and which treated its 
soldiers as a species of butcher. Today. 
China is at the mercy of outsiders. More 
than thirty years ago Californians were 
able to exclude the submissive Chinese 
fee drastic fashion. Ji we attem-f to 
treat the Japanese today as we treated 
the Chinese a generation a7o, the results 
may be nationally disastrous; for times 
have changed. 

Impressed with the national and re- 
ligious aspect of the whole question, the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America appointed last year a 
commission to deal with our relations 
with Japan; and two of the leading mem- 
bers of this commission visited the island 
empire last year. In order to have a 
therough and workmanlike treatise 
dealing with the whole subject of Jap- 
anese immigration, they chose an ex- 
pert, H. A. Millis, Professor of Ecoon- 
omics in the University of Kansas, who 
five years ago acted as agent in charge 
of the investigations made by the 1im- 
migration commission in the Rocky 
mountain and Pacific coast states. The 
sane and exhaustive work under discus- 
sion is the result of his inquiries, and its 
findings agree substantially with those 
of Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, of the Doshisha 
—lniversity, Kyoto, Japan, a thorough 
Japaimese scholar, and in the full con- 
fidence “sf. leading Japanese statesmen. 
Both demand that the matter be taken 
up by the federal government, and rec- 
ommend a law by which natives of any 
country may be admitted as citizens, to 
the extent of 5 per cent of those already 
naturalized or who are born in this 
country of one or both parents coming 
from the given country. Professor 
Millis would add a provision by which 
one thousand of any nationality might be 
admitted, so as not unduly to shut off 
immigrants coming from the north of 


Europe, but would substantially cut 
down immigration from Russia and 


Italy. China and Japan would profit by 
the one thousand provision of Professor 
Millis. 

This reviewer was passing a day late- 
ly in a nearby city, and met at dinner 
the leading banker of the place. “You 
know the Japanese cannot be trusted in 
financial matters,” remarked this gentle- 
man, “and have to make use of Chinese 
experts. The Japanese Bank in I.os An- 
geles has a Chinaman as manager, so | 
was told by Mr. B (mentioning a lead- 
ing business man and banker of Los An- 
geles).” He was told he had been mis- 
informed, but remained doubtful. In- 
vestigation will show that the Yokohama 
Specie Bank, the leading Japanese bank 
in Los Angeles, and one having twenty- 
eight branches over the world, has only 
Japanese employes in its office here, and 
of its 600 officials in China, Hindostan, 
Singapore and elsewhere merely makes 
use of foreign clerks in subordinate 
positions to meet local needs; none is an 
officer of the institution. Moreover, the 
Chinese are not producing specialists in 
banking who can meet the calls of mod- 
ern business methods, such as are de- 
manded by Japan; so their statesmen 
declare. In any case the banks do with- 
out any such help. Canards die hard: 
this is an old fake story, always crop- 
ping up on the Pacific coast. Professor 
Millis pays a tribute to The Graphic for 
the stand it took against the regrettable 
anti-alien law of two years ago. (“The 
Japanese Problem in the United States.” 
by Ho AY Millis. The Macmillan Gm 
Bullock’s.) 

Getting a Wrong Start 

From an anonymous author comes 

“the story of my life.’ As suggested in 


considers that he 
wrong starts before he 
East and 


the writer 


the title, 
made several 
found his right place in life. 
west he made various ventures: Several 
were abject failures; a few paid a mere 


livelihood. Finally, he discovered his 
right metier was fiction and after short 
and lurid stories he made his way to 
the “best seller” ranks. This unknown 
writer is a philosopher and he takes 
many pages in which to detail his con- 
clusions. And at the end of his story is 
the gist of it all, an essay of advice for 
the average man. It is too l6nge to 
quote, but may be summed up in the 
old line “Act well your part; there all 
the honor lies.” The book is first an 
arraignment of incompetent parents; 
later “Ot bad jiudeimtent: and finally, or 
feverish dissatisfaction with what must 
be the lot of the average individual. At 
first, it 1s rather slow reading, but it 
closes with sound philosophy and good 
advice. (“Getting a Wrong Start.” An- 
onymous. The Macmillan Co. Bullock’s.) 


“Breath of the Jungle” 


i thrills and spinal shivers are essen- 
tial to good fiction, certainly “Breath 
of the Jungle,” by James’ Francis 
Dwyer, may be classed among the best. 
This is a collection of tales which alter- 
nate between Borneo and Africa for their 
settling. Those of the eastern island 
have the most characteristic color and 
either the author is unusually well-read 
on the peculiarities of that country or 
he has had a personal experience in its 
juneles and with its peculiar peoples. A 
central figure is Hochdorf, a German 
naturalist, a collector of animal speci- 
mens for an Amsterdam firm. Into his 
mouth are put many of the tales and a 
weird relator he is. The author has the 
most vivid imagination and creates a 
certain memory of Rudyard Kipling in 
his style, save that said imagination runs 
to more riotous lengths. When we come 
to Africa, one cannot keep the memory 
of a certain Rider Haggard from ob- 
truding, with the mystery and the un- 
heard-of combination of natural and su- 
pernatural. Certainly, this set of tales 
is to be classed among the most imagi- 
native of recent fiction. (“Breath of the 
Jungle’ by James Francis Dwyer. A. 

McClurg Co. Bullock’s.) 


“The Snare” 


Evidently, the author of this story in- 
tends to lure his readers by the title, for 
it takes considerable reading to find how 
it is applicable to the story. Jt is a tale 
of modern Fondon and Paris. The Duke 
of Kingston, sauntering along Paris- 
boulevard at night, is accosted by a 
young woman who seeks his aid and 
protection. At first he suspects her mo- 
tive, but shortly becomes impressed 
with the truth of her statement that she 
has fost all memory of the past. Inas- 
much as she is appealingly beautiful, he 
takes her under his protection and car- 
ries her to the home of relatives in Lon- 
don. There, both he and his brother fall 
in love with this “Lily Hope” as he has 
named her. In later years he becomes 
acquainted with a youne Italian noble, 
who it turns out is the brother of the 
young woman, who had _ disappeared 
from her family. The conclusion of the 
tale leaves the impression that she had 
seen considerable of the shady side of 
Parisian life and had been abused to the 
point of losing her memory. The story 
reads like a poor translation of a foreign 
novel. (“The Snare.” By George Vane. 
The John Lane Co. Bullock’s.) 


With the Laconic Title of “K” 


Mary Roberts Rinehart has added no 
little to her growing reputation hy a 
story with the laconic title of “K.” Of 
titles to attract attention of the book 
store buyer, this one is more apropos 
than are many, since it is the name by 
which the leading character in the tale is 
known. ‘“K. LeMoyne” he chooses to 
call himself, though his real name 1s Dr. 
Edwardes. Dismayed by the fatal re- 
sults of several operations. this cele- 
brated surgeon loses himself in a back 
Sepeet in a city and his real standing is 
not made known until it is needed to 
save the life of a fellow physician, whom 
he had coached with much success. The 
other leading character is a young nurse 
who becomes infatuated with a dashing 
young surgeon, but who later distrusts 
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Have You a Home? 


Then you need a library of good books. 


Our Summer 


Bargains in Sets of Standard Litera!ure, History and 
Fiction will furnish a nice little Library for the price 
of a single set at usual subscription rates. 


DAWSON’S BOOK SHOP 


518 South Hill Street 


the latter and transfers her affection to 
“K.” Much of the story is laid in the 
limits of a city hospital, not a place 
where one would expect entertaining fic- 
tion though it might include much trag- 
edy. But the writer does not dwell on 
the distasteful phases of the inmates, 
only insofar as they affect the fate of 
her characters. There is an atmosphere 
of verity, however, that surrounds the 
hospital scenes, indicating that the 
writer is no novice in that kind of pub- 
lic service. In the finale of the story, it 
is shown how both surgeon and nurse 
had been victims of the machinations of 
a jealous woman, who had brought about 
the deaths of humble patients in order to 
ruin the reputation of both. Mrs. Rine- 
hart is very sticcessful in her delineation 
of love scenes and these with the vital 
atmosphere and modern setting of the 
tale should give it a ready welcome 
among fiction readers. (“K.” By Mary 
Roberts Rinehart. Houghton Mifflin & 
Co, Bullock’s.) 


Magazines of the Month 


American munitions as a decisive fac- 
tor in Europe’s war are given intelligent 
consideration in the August Current 
Opinion, which quotes the ideas not only 
of the press of the United States but 
also of Germany and her enemies on the 
subject. Berlin impressions of the 
“American Bluff’ come in for due no- 
tice. The magazine also throws light 
on the tactical reasons for the deadtock 
in France. The usual review of im- 
portant articles of last month on science, 
sociology, art, music and drama are 
given. 


As usual the Theosophical Path con- 
tains, in the August issue, a number of 
fine illustrations of the activities at the 
International Theosophical Headquar- 
ters at Point Loma. Edgar Lucien Lar- 
kin of Mt. Lowe has an article on “Re- 
cent, but Popular Astronomy.” W. A. 
Dunn writes of “The Temple of Life,” 
R. Machell on “Peace and War—Health 
and Disease,” H. Travers, M. A., on 
“The Law of Karma,” W. A. Dunn on 
“The Temple of Life” and C. A. Arthur 
on “The Regent of the North.” 


August International Studio features 
“American Painting at the Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition” in an article by Dr. 
Christian Brinton. After dwelling on 
the beauties of the architectural struc- 
ture which houses the pictures, he makes 
comparison of this and previous exhibi- 
tions at Expositions and instances the 
fact that “the native display is inferior 
to many of the foreign rooms.” He 
states also that “in the matter of am- 
bitious international art exhibitions we 
are moving constantly backward.” He 
accuses both England and America of 
not having grasped the significance of 
the regeneration of the decorative arts 
as derived from William Morris, and 
further asserts that we are not under- 
standing of them even today. Other 
articles are D. Croal Thomson’s “The 
Paris Salon of Fifty Years Ago,” choice- 
ly illustrated with mementoes of the 
work of Puvis de Chavannes,-E. V. 
Luminais, Honore Daumier Adolphe 
Hervier, J. F. Millet, Jean Louis Hamon, 
Theodore Rousseau, Claude Monet, F., 
Chaigneau, Sir Edwin Landseer, J. B. C. 
Corot and L. E. Moissonier. The Royal 
Scottish Academy Exhibition is de- 
scribed in picture and word and pic- 
turesqte Kendal on the River Kent, Eng- 
land. shown . The spring exhibition of 
the International Society, which is char- 
acterized as “deserving of attention as 
a creditable and interesting display,” is 
illustrated in black and white reproduc- 
tions and two color plates. Francis 
Howard’s “Interlude” appears particu- 
larly attractive. “Studio Talk” includes 
notes from London, Paris, Rome, Mos- 
cow and Barcelona. 


Warning against “Pale Noodles for 
Particular People” is sounded by Pau! 


Pierce in the August issu Na- 
tional Food Magazine. w has 
many other interesting art nan’s 


food in relation to his he: 
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Why Buy Books? 


For 2 cents a day or Jess you can have 
the latest fiction and drama as soon as 
published. Yearly Subscriptions. 


BOOK LOVERS’ 
EXCHANGE 
New Applied Arts Department 


314 HOMER LAUGHLIN BLDG. 
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Art and Artists 
(Continued from Page Eleven) 








Saskatoon, a university town in Canada. 
The peace figure pointing a symmetri- 
cal base is holding in one arm the olive 
branch and in the other a shield upon 
which is writ “Thou Shalt Not Kill.” 
She rests on the earth, a globe supported 
on the shoulders of the four races, the 
negro, white, Chinese and Indian. Lamps 
are to light a raised platform on which 
are perches and drinking fountains the 
seat of whose flow are lions’ heads. 
_ Her poetic thought again is exhibited 
in the quaint maxim placed beneath the 
exquisite relief “Music.” “Love is the 
Priestess at the Altar of Truth—Music 
the Expression of her Praise.” This 
the Friday Morning Club found so splen- 
did that it purchased the rights of re- 
production to print and presented it to 
the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra. 
It has been enhancing the cover of the 
program ever since, though many do 
not know that it is the work of this 
most capable woman. In interpreting 
this composition Mrs. Wendt sought to 
present truth as it is synonymous of the 
harmony of music. The winged figure 
is modeled in circular planes, thus form- 
ing a line without end, or continual har- 
mony. As you linger at the door of her 
studio a tender thought for the modeler 
of these many and diversified objects, 
rises. One wishes she might be one of 
those to produce the plastic art, to be- 
come the memorials of our time and 
place. We know that, like her group at 
Iexposition Park, they will be emblematic 
of the highest and best that can be ex- 
pressed of us. 
* ok Ox 

New canvases at Kanst’s on South 
Hill street are three genres from the 
brush of John H. Rich, two striking a 
new note in composition and portraying 
persons interested in music; one an old 
violinist, the other a player of the guitar, 
and three landscapes of Alfred Hutty’s 
larger presentments of the pochades on 
exhibition at the same gallery early in 
the spring. 

x Ok Of 


_ Karl Schmidt’s pochades are receiv- 
ing much attention from picture lovers 
and they well deserve it. They con- 
tinue on exhibition at the Bentz Art 
Rooms on West Fourth street. Frederick 
Rhead’s mirror pottery is also the occa- 
sion for much interest. 
* ok x 
Gerald Cassidy has made his way 
across the desert country of Arizona 
and reports a highly interesting trip. He 
plans to return in the fall with many 
new Indian canvases. 
* OF Ok 


Glazed chintzes showing brilliant 
birds and flowers in motif are much in 
evidence at the O’Hara & Livermore 
shop in Pasadena. There, they tell me. 
they make excellent coverings for porch 
furniture, not alone because of their 
artistic value, but for their usefulness. 
They may be cleaned with a dampened 
cloth and appear as new. 

x Ok Ok 


Though no one will directly vouch for 
Mrs. Randall Hutchinson’s acceptance ot 
the championship of the art committee 
of the Friday Morning Club, I have good 
authority imostating that she is to con- 
tintte in the position she has held for the 
last four years. 
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x In the World of Amateur Sports 


OLF is often and aptly described as 


two-fifths skili and three-fifths 
nerves, but Judge William Frederickson 
apparently demonstrated that the reverse 
of the rule is true when he won the 
President's Cup at the Los Angeles 
Country Club from Y. L. Mott, who has 
been popularly credited at the club with 
reaching the finals in the exciting con- 
test purely on his nerve. In the final 
match for the handsome trophy Fred- 
erickson won 4 up and 3 to play. 
The final was a thirty-six hole match in 
which Mott had a handicap allowance of 
four holes in each eighteen. The judge 
emt Mlotts handicapadown to a lead of 
one hole at the end of the first eighteen 
and piled up his 4 and 3 lead on the sec- 
ond round. The match was witnessed 
by a large gallery. Perhaps, arranged as 
a relaxation after too much good golf, 
the next event to follow the President’s 
Cup at the Los Angeles club was a “dub” 
tournament in which an effort apparent- 
ly was made to determine the worst 
player. George Cutts, with a net score 
of 82 won the prize in the unlimited 
class of players with handicaps of 14 or 
more. A. W. Ross had the best gross 
score with 90. H. M. Ejichelberger also 
had a gross score of 90 but took second 
eross prize because of his place in start- 





Ygnacio L. Mott 


ing. J. B. Cooper was second.in the net 
scores with 85 and Dr. Rae Smith third 
with an 87. There were likewise prizes 
for the other end of the list, Godfrey 
Lloiterhoff receiving a cup for the larg- 
est net, 105, and A. M. Soudan for the 
largest. gross, 110mm) Fi sniilessreceived 
a cup for the best net score with one 
hole out and I. S. Rowley for the best 
ball. No more exciting golf matches, 
except™in. practice, are expected at the 
Los Angeles club until after the state 
championship tournament at Del Monte, 
which is to be held from September 4 
Owls. 


Yaw! Trojan Captures Ocean Race 


With a lead of nine hours over its 
nearest rival, the yawl Trojan, Captain 
Filgs Taylor, South CodeaeYacht “Clin, 
won the ocean race to San Francisco, 
making the passage in the good net time 
of 164 hours, 47 minutes and 48 seconds, 
reaching port Sunday night. The yawl 
Minerva of the same club, Rear-Commo- 
dore Verne A. Goodrich, was second 
with net time of 173 hours, 46 minutes, 
27 seconds. The Seamore, Captain H. B. 
Warren, arrived third. 

Considerable anxiety was felt over the 
fourth boat in the race, Viking III, 
which has on board the notables of the 
club and is commanded by Commodore 
Albert Soiland, who has with him Rear- 
Commodore Ben P. Weston, former 
Commodore C. E. W. Hubbell and sev- 
eral other members of the South Coast 
Yacht Club. After being lost from sight 
for several days the Viking [II was 
sighted Thursday morning off Pigeon 
Point, fifty miles south of San Francisco. 

Yankee Girl, Commodore A. J. Mitch- 
ell, Sunset Yacht Club, the fifth entry in 
the race, was forced to put back to San 
Pedro last Saturday after its propeller 
shaft broke and fouled the rudder. 

Two entirely different points in yacht 
navigation were followed by the two 


LOS 








leading boats in the race. After round- 
ing Point Conception the Trojan, the 
winter, put out to sea on one long tack 
of two hundred and fifty miles without 
changing sail and then made a bee line 
run to San Francisco. The Minerva, on 
the other hand, beat up the coast through 
high winds. At Point Conception the 
Minerva lead the Trojan by a full day, 
but a twelve-hour calm held the former 
between Half Moon Bay and Point San 
Pedro and cost it the race, as the Min- 
erva had a considerable time allowance 
over the Trojan. Handsome cups were 
awarded by the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion to the two first yachts. 


Long Beach Tennis Finals 


Delayed finals in the three tennis 
championships left over from the South- 
ern California Thirtieth Annual Tennis 
Tournament were held last Saturday 
at Long Beach. The surprise of the day 
was the ease with which Miss Maud 
Lowell, formerly of Stanford, won the 
women’s handicap championship. In the 
semi-fnals of this event, which were 
played the same day, Miss Lowell easily 
defeated Miss Jessie Grieve 6-2, 7-5, 
while Miss Beatrice Burnham was win- 
ning from Miss Helen Burton 7-5, 6-3. 
The final was even easier for Miss 








Judge Wm. Frederickson 


Lowell than the semi-final and _ she 
waltzed through Miss Burnham, 6-4, 6-1. 
On her showing in the handicap event 
Miss Lowell! should give a good account 
of herself in the open contest next year. 
She expects to play at Stanford next 
spring and hopes to regain her former 
title of university woman champion. 
Miss Mary Browne and Mrs. R. H. Wil- 
liams succeeded in maintaining their title 
to the women’s double championship, but 
only after a hard match with Miss Flor- 
ence Sutton and Mrs. Widdowson. The 
match was one of the most closely con- 
tested of the entire tournament and the 
score was 9-7, 4-6, 14-12. Eugene War- 
ren of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia triumphed over Earl Shook, 6-1, 
6-3, in the finals of the men’s handicap. 
Handsome prizes were awarded the win- 
ners in all events. 


Midwick and Los Angeles Contest 


Midwick and Los Angeles Country 
Clubs have just finished their baseball 
season, Midwick emerging champion for 
1915 by winning the final game. The 
contests were all hard-fought, earnest 
battles, each team winning two games. 
The last, which was, by the way, a ten- 
inning affair, resulted in a victory for 
Midwick in spite of the presence of such 
celebrities as Art Shafer and Tom 
Workman on the opposition team. 

Midwick won the first game, played 
on its own polo field. Los Angeles won 
the second game, played on its lawn, in 
a lop-sided slugging match. There were 
four home runs made in this fray. The 
third game was also won by Los An- 
geles. The final game, for the “chaim- 
pionship of the world” was the hardest 
fought and most exciting of the series. 
It took ten innings to decide the issue. 
Midwick won out in the tenth by heav~ 
batting and clever base-running. The 
score was 5 to 4. 


Players on both to be 


teams are 
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congratulated upon the earnestness with 
which they applied themselves to the 
game, many of them making sacrifices 
in order to play. Much of Midwick’s 
success is due to Norwood Howard, who 
piloted the team to victory. His tireless 
energy and continual good-nature were 
notable factors in his team’s success. 
Art Shafer, formerly of the New York 
Giants, managed the Los Angeles team 
and deserved to win as he had better 
material to choose from, but the breaks 
were against him. Shafer’s fielding and 
hitting were the feature of every game. 
He made stops that appeared impossible. 
The teams generally lined up as follows: 


Midwiek C. C. L. A. C. C. 
Ted Miller, C. Bob Thomas, C. 
Baabay, C. Tone Workman, C. 


Dewey, P. Camm Ward, P. 
Stuart O’Melveny, 1b Claude Wayne. 1b 
Dick Griffith, 1b Everitt Seaver, 2b 
Ned Wigton, capt. 2b Art Shafer. ss 

Tip Rodman, ss Art MacFartland, 3b 
Bruce Meniel, 3b Ward Dawson, lf 
Roger Topp, If Dusty Miller, cf 
Harold, Caok. ct Harry Border, rf 
Charlie Thomas, cf 

Claire Woolwine, rf 

Norwood Howard, rf 


It is hoped that these games may be 
continued next year as they serve to 
bring the two clubs into closer relation- 
ship and create a feeling of good sports- 
manship as well as affording the oppor- 
tunity for a good time for those partici- 
pating. lige, AK 





Track and Field Events at San Francisco 


Sad, indeed, for the Los Angeles Ath- 
letic Club were the results of the track 
and field events held at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition last week and this. 
Not only was the local club left far be- 
hind in the American Athletic Union 
senior championships, but its special 
pride, Fred Thomson, regarded as a 
probable winner in the decathlon, only 
managed to finish sixth. Alva Richards 
of the Illinois Athletic Club, winner of 
the high jump at the fast Olympic 
gaines, was the victor in the decathlon. 
which was completed Tuesday. He had 
6858.81 points. The order in which the 
other leaders finished in the decathlon 
was as follows: A. Brundage (C. A. A.) 
6459.34: Chester Fee (Multnomah A. C.) 
6442.71: Hy Goelite 
6432.14: Pat O’Conner (1. A. A. C.) 
6048.54; Fred Thomson (L. A. A. C. 
5767.02. The Olympic Club of San Fran- 
cisco captured the A. A. U. meet by 
scoring 30 points. Trish American Ath- 
letic Club of New York was second with 
24 points. Los Angeles Athletic Club 
came eighth with but 10 points and did 
not succeed in wining a single first. 


Honors for L. A. A. C. at San Diego 


While the Los Angeles Athletic Club 
track and field men were undergoing bit- 
ter defeat in San Francisco the swim- 
mers of that club were annexing more 
honors in San Diego where they defeat- 
ed the San Diego Rowing Club in a 
dual swimming meet by 9 points. Ludy 
Langer was particularly active in 
achieving the victory of the local boys, 
winning the 220 and 440-yard events with 
ease. San Diego’s star swimmer, Charles 
Fields, was unable to enter. The total 
score was Los Angeles 38; San Diego 29. 





No Flies on These Casters 


Remarkable perspicuity was shown by 
the committee in charge of the Inter- 
state Casting Tournament, held here Sat- 
urday and Sunday, in selecting Eastlake 
fom@fhe trial ground. ead iene heen 
any fish in the lake they would surely 
have suffered by the airy touch which 
landed flies so naturally upon the sur- 
face of their native waters. The contests 
attracted fishermen froin many sections 
of the west. F. N. Peet of Chicago, 
president of the National Association 
of Anoling Clubs, captured a number of 
firsts. C. H. Garr of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Rod and Reel Club was not far 
behind him in the number of contests in 
which he took first, second or third. 
Joe Welsh of Pasadena proved an expert 
in the lizht tackle events. M .M. Clarke 
and C. D. Ranney of Chicago and 1]. 
Waddell of Grand Rapids were names 
which anpeared many times in the final 
results. Captain A. L. Richey of the 
Southern California Rod and Reel Club 
was in charge of the tournament, 


Coast Tennis Players Doing Well 

Western tennis players are doing just 
what was expected of them in the east, 
sweeping all opposition before them. 
Johnson and Griffin of San Francisco de- 
feated thé national champion, R. Norris 
Williams, II, and his partner W. M. 
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McGREGOR’S CLUBS 
All the popular makes of Golf Balls 
carried in stock. 


TUFTS-LYON ARMS CO. 


““Good Shooting Goods’’ 
428 SOUTH SPRING STREET 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 


July 26, 1915. 

(Non-Coal) 021665 

Notice is hereby given that Ludwig 
Schmid, of Cornell, California, who, on 
February 27, 1914, made homestead en- 
try, No. 021665, for Lot 9, Section 31, 
Township 1 N., Range 18 W., S. B. 
Meridian, has filed notice of intention 
to make commutation Proof, to estab- 
lish claim to the land above described, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office, Los Angeles, California, 
at 9:00 a. m., on the 14th day of Sep- 
tember, 1915. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Seeley 
Kimpton, Mary L. Kimpton, Nathan 
Gordon, Augustus Carter, all of Cornell, 
California. JOHN D. ROCHE, Register. 





Washburn in the elimination doubles to 
determine what team shall play Mc- 
Loughlin and Bundy for the double 
championship. The match was played 
at the Onwentsia club in Chicago. Jt 
was well contested and resulted in a 
score of 6-8, 6-3, 7-9, 6-4, 6-4. Griffin’s 
wildness was more than offset by the 
steadiness of Johnson. While the San 
Francisco lads were winning at Chicago, 
McLoughlin of San Francisco and Ward 
Dawson of Los Angeles were making a 
fine showing at the Longwood Cricket 
Club, Boston. Dawson, who is hailed 
in the east as the latest of the California 
wonders, has been playing in fine form. 


Revival of Catalina Island Golf 


Golf tournaments are to be revived ai 
Catalina Island and what was o#<e an 
annual affair is to be hefd-this summer, 
beginning August 21. There will be 
three flights. A silver cup has been 
given by John Powers president of the 
Los Angeles baseball club, for the first 
flight, with a runner up prize from the 
Santa Catalina Island Golf Club. Prize 
for the second flight has been presented 
by the Hotel Metropole and for the 
third flight by the manager of the golf 
club. Many players expect to combine 
fishing and their favorite sport by going 
to the island for the tournament. 


Regatta Today and Tomorrow 


Races of the Sunset Yacht Club, 
scheduled for August 13, 14 and 15, have 
been postponed for two weeks by Com- 
modore A .J. Mitchell, but the midsum- 
mer regatta of the Los Angeles Motor- 
boat Club, usually held in conjunction 
with the Sunset Club, is being held today 
and will continue tomorrow off Long 
Beach. Commodore Mitchell ordered the 
postponement because so many yachts- 
men are now in San Francisco. 


Notes From Bookland 


Sinclair Lewis, author of “Orr Mea 
Wrenn,” is enjoying a vacation in ex- 
ploring Cape Cod from end to end. With 
his wife, he is on a tramping trip which 
takes them into all sorts of out-door 
places, where they frequently sleep out 
in the open in their blankets, and have a 
swim before the air is warmed. Mr. 
Lewis has just finished reading proofs of 
his second novel, which will be published 
this autumn. 


Sere eeent, author of “Ijfeuam 
America One Hundred Years Ago,” has 
made an interesting distinction between 
American patriotism and that of most 
Europeans. “American nationality,” he 
notes, “developed without the over- 
shadowing element of personal loyalty 
and devotion, which is one of the roman- 
tic features of the history of European 
states. The blending of affeection- ana 
duty and personification of patriotism 
have given much of the poetic coloring 
to the history of the Scountries @irom 
which Americans came, and that we have 
lived our national life without it is one 
of the reasons why people who read only 


(or ee pleasure think our history is 
uli 











WO sensational stock raises this 

week made trading on the Los An- 
geles Stock Exchange rival the busy 
days of two and three years ago. Los 
Angeles Investment Company has been 
the big summer surprise of the market. 
Within the last week the stock has 
jumped from 30 cents to 39 cents at this 
writing, with sales of from 2,000 to 3,000 
reported daily. Sales are nearly all in 


hundred share lots. Big Jim Mining 
stock has shared in the great activity 
with Los Angeles Investment. This is- 


sue, quoted at 16 cents the latter part of 
last week is now in demand at 19% cents. 
Reports that the drift on the proved Tom 
Reed property was toward the adjoining 
holdings of Big Jim company were fe- 
sponsible for the raise. Home Tele- 
phone preferred reached $44.50. Union 
and Associated led the market in the oil 
list. Both were held firmly but few 
trades were reported. Union is at prac- 
tically the same figure as a week ago, bid 
$54, asked $54.50. A few sales of Asso- 
ciated were made at $43 and of United 
ate. - 

In addition to the stock activity bonds 
showed a better tone and one of the 
largest deals of months was consum- 
mated in the safe of ten one-thousand- 
dollar Associated Oil Bonds at $999 each. 
Interest was exhibited in Los Angeles 
Railway Corporation 5s for the first time 
this year but no sales were reported. | 

Money is still almost too plentiful in 
Los Angeles, according to local bankers, 
the same conservatism of investors 
which has made business slow since the 
war started persisting. Many business 
contracts for the early fall are reported 
inofficially to the financiers but the an- 
ticipated demand is not expected to ab- 
sorb much of the surplus cash. 


Banks and Banking 


Los-sAngeles will be well represented 
at the annual convention of the Ameri- 
ean Bankers’ Association, which is to 
meet in Seattle September 6 to 10. Seat- 
tle bankers, city authorities, organiza- 
tions and clubs will unite to make the 
convention one of the best in the his- 
tory of the association. The real open- 
ing of the convention will not take place 
until September 8, as the first two days 
will be given over to meetings of the 
executive council and the different sec- 
tions. The most important address of 
the convention will be delivered by for- 
mer President William H. Taft, the af- 
ternoon of September 10. The election 
of officers also will be held on that date. 
Septeinber 1] is to be devoted to a trip 
around Puget Sound. The bankers’ ball 
will be held the evening of September 9. 
Golf privileges have been extended to the 
visitors by the Seattle country clubs. 


In its monthly contribution the Na- 
‘tional Bank of the Republic points out 
that credit conditions are slowly but 
surely mending in this country. [ailures 
are large in number, but average liabili- 
ties have steadily fallen. New building 
construction remains in a backward con- 
dition and figures for new incorporations 
indicate a considerable degree of confi- 
dence in the return of prosperity, but 
railroad earnings still reflect the sub- 
normal trafic requirements of the coun- 
try. Progress in manufacting generally 
aas been satisfactory and the steel busi- 
ness has been humming, with activity 
principally on large foreign orders, but 
railroad buying is still of scant propor- 
tions. It is pointed out, however, that 
a resumption of norma] buying bs 
railroads would tax the facilities of the 
steel companies to the utmost. 


According to the monthly circular of 
the National City Bank of New York, the 
time is near at hand when large financ- 
ing will have to be attempted by the 
great corporations of the United States. 
It points out there has heen go little 
borrowing of this character that a great 
deal of capital must be raised within the 
next five months to pay for development 
work and to provide for necessary equip- 
ment and adds that these demands are 
perfectly legitimate and will in all prob- 
ability be easily met. The railroads have 
introduced surprising economy and it is 
safe to say never in the history of the 
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transportation industry have the rail- 
roads been more economically managed 
than they are today. 


Little, if any of the funds of western 
banks are going to foreign countries for 
the purchase of war munitions, nor in 
fact for any other purpose. New York 
banks may have been financing foreign 
munition credits in this country but 
bankers in Chicago and on the cost de- 
clare nothing of the kind has been done 
in the west. Chicago institutions par- 
ticipated to a small extent in the French 
collateral loan which has as its basis 
gilt-edged American securities that this 
country would have been forced eventu- 
ally to absorb. This I'rench loan was 
for only $45,000,CO0 and the amount tak- 
en in Chicago and the west was an ex- 


ceedingly small proportion. Los An- 
geles bankers, as wel! as those else- 
where, express deep regret that there 


should have grown up a tendency among 
overzealous partisans of one belligerent 
or another to blame American financiers 
for the successes of the enemy. 


I'irst report on operation of the twelve 
federal reserve banks shows that the sys- 
tem earned $918,588 from November 16, 
1914, to June 30, 1915, while expenses 
were $894,117. Only five of the twelve, 
Richmond, Atlanta, Dallas, New York 
and Chicago, earned more than they ex- 
pended. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


Standard Oil Company of New York 
has declared a dividend of $2 a share, 
payable September 15 to stock of record 
August 27. 

Hamburg-American’s holdings of 25 
per cent in Holland-American line stock 
have been repurchased by Ditch inter- 
ests and wilf be put into a holding com- 
pany. The company’s earnings for the 
first half of 1915 are Said to have ex- 
ceeded those for the entire year 1914. 

Paige-Detroit Motor Company hag an- 
nounced a 5 per cent cash dividend on 
old and new stock, payable September 
iWo stock of record August oe 





NEWS OF THE WERK 
Los Angeles 

Tnternational Typographical 
meets in convention here. 

James C, McReynolds, justice of United 
States Supreme Court, visits city. 

I"iremen refuse any compromise on two- 
platoon ordinance. Raise fund of $10,000 
to fight case. 

Register of Voters McAleer declared re- 
tired by county supervisors, but McAleer 
still holds the office and declines to yield. 

reorganization of roster of officials of 
Los Angeles Investment Company com- 
pleted. 

Marcus M. Marks, president of borough 
a Manhattan, has praise for city on visit 
lere. 


Union 


California 

State supreme court upholds compensa- 
LIOR AAC: 

German-Americans 
Francisco exposition. 

Southern California G A. R. in encamp- 
ment at Huntington Beach. 

Grand jury investigation of 
charges begun at San Bernardino. 

Forest fire rages in Lytle Creek Cans o}.. 

United States 

Carranza defies Wilson’s plan to co-op- 
erate with South American republic in re- 
storing order in Mexico. 

Several American battleships ordered to 
Mexican waters. 

Mexican raids along Texas border. 
F President Wilson returns to Washing- 
on. 

Iifteen persons held responsible for 
Eastland sinking at Chicago. 

Industrial relations committee 
overt Rockefeller case. 

Foreign 

Germans capture Warsaw. 
treat. 

Americans quell disorders in Hayti. 

Two vessels of British navy lost. 

Austria informally coneedes right of 
United States to sell arms. 

Iresh British troops landed for renewed 
attack on Constantinopte. 


celebrate at San 


graft 


splits 


Slavs in re- 


How many readers know that Cuba 
fea yti boast a navy apiece? Th Taupe 
pincotts “Fleets of the World,” just 
published, will be found exact statistics 
for these armadas, as well as those of 
every other country in the world. Not 
only does the book give accurate descrip- 
tions, but full page photographs of the 
individual ships. The record is com- 
plete up to 1915, so it gives all the de- 
tails of naval losses up to that+time in 
the world-war now raging, 
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Fairchild Gilmore Wilton Co. 


394-6-8 Pacific Electric Bldg , Los Angeles, Cal. 


Exempt from State, County, City and Income Taxes. 


Paving Contractors 


7% Street Improvement Bonds For Sale 
In buying from us you buy 


direct from the owner of the bonds. 





GENERAL INSURANCE NEWS 


Sb WO Los Angeles insurance men had 


& prominent parts in the opening ses- 
sion of the convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters at San 
Francisco, Tuesday morning. George A. 
Rathbun and John Newton Russell, Jr., 
both spoke as vice-presidents of the or- 
ganization. Probably the most import- 
ant event of the entire convention, which 
was one of the most notable ever held, 
was the address Wednesday evening by 
Hon. Fraitklin eeleane, secretary of the 
interior, at the annual convention ban- 
quet held at the Palace. Hugh M. Wil- 
lett, president of the association, acted 
as toastmaster. Among the local agents 
who were present at the convention, in 
addition to the Pacific Mutual men who 
were in San IT rancisco attending their 
agency convention held at the same 
time, were Messrs. F. O. Bristol, George 
Potter, Cecil Jfrankel, William McClel- 
inndwelomo. |. “Gilligan and F. H.dReece, 
Jc Equitable Late; J. S. Van Slooten, 
James L. Collins, Pennsylvania Mutual; 
B. P. Rouse, Mutual Benefit; W. B. 
Stirdivant, Phoenix Mutual; William Tif- 
fenbach, Union Central; S. M. Folsom, 
W. C. Mage, Northwestern Mutual; W. 
C. Shaw, A. S. Theberge, Metropolitan 


Life; William A. ITamilton, New Eng- 
land Mutual; D. Hayes Knoop, Occi- 


dental Life; F. E. McMullen, C. D. Poi- 
lock, Massachusetts Mutual; C. S. Mont- 
gomery, National Life of Vermont; E. L. 
Eldridge, Provident Life and Trust; W. 
H. Moir, Home Insurance; I. J. Muma, 
A. J. Sullivan, Aetna Life. 


With their sessions completed in one 
of three convention cities, delegates to 
the agency convention of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company are today 
inspecting the Panama-California Ex- 
position at San Diego. From Monday 
until Friday the convention held its 
meetings in San Francisco, where three 
days were passed in attendance at the 
Twenty-sixth Annual convention of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. The annual Pacific Mutual 
agency banquet was held Monday even- 
ing at the Palace hotel, with a number 
of the general officers of the company 
present from Los Angeles, among them 
George I. Cochran, president; Gail B. 
Johnson, vice-president: Danford M. 
Baker, vice-president; Dr. W. W. Beck- 
ett, medical director; C. 1. D. Moore, sec- 
retary. John Newton Russell, Jr., Fran- 
cis H. Beckett, W. E. Webb, Charles L. 
Brown and R. A. Brown of the Los An- 
geles agency force were also present. 
The most important sessions of the con- 
vention will be held in this city early 
next week. Addresses will be given by 
the general officers on special questions 
of interest to the agents. The closing 
banquet of the convention will be held 
Wednesday evening at the Bolsa Chica 
Gun Club. —— 


_L. O. Levy of -themioya! Indemnity 
Company was re-elected president of the 
Los Angeles Casualty Underwriters at 
the annual meeting held late last week. 
I'rank Walsh of the Casualty Company 
of America was chosen secretary. 


So neavy have been the recent fire 
losses among Italian risks in Los An- 
geles, apparently from incendiary causes, 
that many board companies are cancel- 
ling all policies of this character. As a 
result Italian hazards are going begging 
here. Insurance brokers feel that the 
mcendiary danger with the lowest class 
of Italians is nearly prohibitive, while 
among the more wealthy and higher 
classes there is always present the pos- 
sibility of Black Hand operations, which 
have resulted in several fires in Tos An- 
geles within the last few weeks. At 
least, this is the charge. 


Summer vacations played havoc with 
the August meeting and dinner of the 
Los Angeles Tire Underwriters, and not 
enough members were present to con- 
stitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business. The gathering at Hotel Clark 
devoted itself to informal discussion, the 
prospect of higher rates for Los Angeles 
being the most interesting topic. 


Charles J. Okell & Company have tak- 
en the agency for the American and 
Foreign Marine Insurance Company for 
automobile risks in this vicinity. 


Brown Bros. and Gregory Perkins, Jr., 
have removed their agencies from the 
Los Angeles Trust Building to the 
Mortgage Guarantee Building. 








Men Earning 


$2,000 a Year 


and upward often rely on 
their ability to keep on earn- 
ing as much, 


Saving is for every man who 
would insure a continuance of 
his present style of living. 


5% interest is paid on Term 
Savings Accounts and Time 
Certificates at this bank. 


The State Banking Depart- 
ment supervises the HI- 


BERNIAN just as it does 
every other in Los Angeles. 


HIBERNIAN 
Savings Bank 


SECOND FLOOR 
Hibernian Building 


Spring at Fourth 





Hyperbole 
We never are contented, 
We always kick and growl, 
We push and shove and fancy 
We're justified to howl. 


If things don’t suit our humor, 
Or if we don't feel well, 
We get sore and disgusted, 
And say: “10'S JUST ORE HELI 


IGE LL, is without aslo, 
IY’S HELL, when we are sick, 
And if we all were healthy, 
LIKE HELL the quacks would kick, 


fee OTTERS HAN THE DEVIL,” 
Op OI eet hit,” this weeks 
It’s always HELL or DEVIL, 
No matter what we speak. 


Its HELI., to sleep on sidewalks, 
Its HELL, to pay younmmene 
pee ilER Lis tes@irn your imoness 
It’s HELL, whensall is spent. 


It's HELL in far-off Ghima, 
It's HELL im Mexico — 

imshort, t's “EWI over. 
No matter where we go. 


ivs HELL iv France and England, 
To Johnny Bull’s despair; 

It's HELL to ride the brake beam, 
And HELL to pay your fare. 


ies Tlic. in Sammeerancisees 

It’s worse than HELL right here; 
I guess I'll go to Venice, 

And jump there off the pier. 


If I get straight to heaven, 
It would be good and well 
1 have a FAINT idea, 
It must be HELL in HELL. 
—JNO. LADEWIG., 


b) 


A. R. Dugmore pays a tribute to the 
most gifted of living engineers, in his 
“Romance of the Beaver,” (Lippincott). 
Throughout North America it is fairly 
safe to say that millions of acres of the 
nest cultivated land owe their existence 
to the beaver. ...1In Some cases evi- 
dences of beaver work have been found 
fully thirty or forty feet down; there is 
fairly good evidence that the dam built 
by the beaver must have existed about 
one thousand years ago. Droughts in a 
beaver country are almost unknown, as 
there is always a sufficient supply kept 
in reserve. The dams range in length 
from a few inches to two thousand feet 
or more, coutaining building material up 
to several hundred tons, all carried 
laboriously by the industrious builders in 
their tiny hands orf with their powerful 
teeth.’ Mr. Dugmore’s remarkable pho- 
tographs have caught the beaver at every 
stage of his great engineering feats, one: 
of the shyest as well as most intelligent 
of animals though it is. 
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FOR SALE 


Attractive Home 
at Hollywood 


on Winona Boulevard, Half a Block North of 
Hollywood Boulevard 


Nine-room house, hard-wood floors, fur- 
nace, large closets, sleeping porch, pan- 
tries, porch lavatory, beautiful lawn, im 
grass and flowers, many fruit trees, two- 
story house in rear for help, and garage 


adjoining. 
new. 


Lot 60x200. House almost 


Real Bargain at $7500 


Terms to Suit 


Apply at the Graphic Office 
or Address 
J. R. Heflin, Agent, 5210 Hollywood Boulevard 














ORANGE EMPIRE TROLLEY TRIP 


THROUGH THE KING THE ‘“‘KINGDOM OF THE ORANGE” 


G30 
"°° EXPENSE 


Including All Side Trips 


and 





RESERVED SEAT 





Los Angeles to 


San Bernardino 
Riverside 


Redlands 


And All Their Scenes 
of Beauty 


Tours of Mission Inn, Sherman Indian School and 


World-Famed Magnolia Ave. 


Drive over beautiful Smiley Heights with magnificent view of 
San Timoteo Valley and the Majestic San Bernardino Mountains 


Purchase Tickets and make reservations at Information Bureau, Main Floor P. E. Buildtng, Los Angeles 


or PACIFIC ELECTRIC STATION, PASADENA. 


GET ONE OF THE NEW FOLDERS 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 














We Give the Same Satisfactory Ser- 
vice to Every Consumer of 


“L, A. GAS” 


---the economical fuel 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET 


Home 10003 


Main 8920 
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CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


I. W. HELLMAN, President. 
ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK V. eT ROSSETTL, Cashier. 
o apital 509,000. 
Corner Fourth and Main Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANS eterna coe ae 


j Ca 
pital, $1,000,000 
Ss. E. Cor. Sixth and Spring Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 


(\ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK A. J. WATERS, President. 


BE. T. PETTIGREW, Cashier. 
S. W. Cor. Third and Spring Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus alle 000; 


Undivided Profits, $235,441.6 


GEORGE CHAFFEY, President. 
] IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK GHORGE A. J. HOWARD, Gashier. 


Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. Capital, $325,000.00 


Spring and Fourth. Surplus and Profits, $35,250.00. 


pales Uo BANK OF CALIFORNIA J. H. FISHBURN, President. 


H. 8. McKEE, Cashier, 
iN N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring Capital, $500,000.00; Surplus and 


Undivided Profits, $200,000 


W. A. BONYNGE, President. 
OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK R. < HEATON, Cashier. 
“401 h in r. F h. apital, $300,000; Surplus and 
OL ogee aes ies he is Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 


J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 


IRST NATIONAL BANK W. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier. 
: Capital, $1, ad ete Surplus and 
S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring eave ne Eo ot 664; Deposits 











Hotel Del Coronado 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
Ameriean Plan 


Restle Tani Prewae 
Throughout 


Exposition Year 


| JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
Coronado Beach, Cal. 
H. F. NORCROSS, L. A. Agent, 
334 South Spring Street. 
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The ladder of life is full of 
splinters, but they always prick 
the hardest when you are slid- 
ing down. 

Copyright 1915 by W. L. Brownell. 


To Chicago, Denver, 
St. Paul and East 


A Security Savings Ac- 
count will prevent you 


from sliding down. 


Three Limited Trains for Your 


Vacation Excursions 
to Eastern Cities 


Going on various dates in August 


send for booklet ‘“‘De- 
posit at Any Hour by 
Mail,” and start that 
“splinter protection” im- 
mediately. 


and September; good returning until 
, October 3ist. 


Chicago and return $72.50 
New York ‘* “ 110.70 


And many other points greatly re- 
duced. Go one way and return an- 
other if you wish, but be sure to go 
via the 


SALT LAKE ROUTE 
and UNION PACIFIC 


Tickets and Information at 601 So. 
Spring St. and i120 W. 6th St., Los 
Angeles, and outside offices. 


J. F. Sartori, President 
GURITY trust 
= SAVINGS BAN K. 
Savings Commercial Trust 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


Resources over $43,000,000.00 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 


WHEr irst and Sprin 
0: na ane ne a Se 
poate #))| | BEKINS 





FIRE-PROOF STORAGE 
250 South Broadway 












Y. M. C. A. Auto School 


HAS COURSES FOR OWNERS, 
OPERATORS AND REPAIRMEN 


WHY SHOULDN’T YOU KNOW YOUR OWN AUTOMOBILE 


731 South Hope Street 
Phones: 10822; Main 8380 
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Half, Almost Half and Less than Half the Prices at Which They 
Could be Marked Conservatively— 


A Very Important Sale of 
Oriental Rugs =H 


—Buying these rugs at Bullock’s assures you that they 
are really as represented—Oriental Rugs are always Digs ‘uli 























priced on a Merchandise basis at Bullock’s—plainly 
marked—sold on their merits alone— 

—Practically the entire stock is a recent importation 
which has just been unpacked—here to play an im- 
portant part in this 9th Clearance—the one sale of 
the year—at Bullock’s— 
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$17.50 Beluchistans at §9---measure abcut 
2.5x2.4---$9 each. 

$19.00 Beluchians at $11.00---measuring about 
3.8x2.6---a very fine lot at $11.00. 

$30.00 Oriental Rugs at §$16.50--the sizes running about 


4.9x3.4—the colors are soft blues, old rose, ivory and 
camel’s hair colorings—values well worth $30.00 in Clear- 


ance at $16.50. 
$120 Persian Runner at $75—3.3x14.5 size. 
$135 Kurdistan Runner (3.3x13 ft.) at $80. 
$190 Antique Persian Runner (3.3x17.9) at $125. 


Other Runners at Big Reductions 


—Iran, Serapi, Bokhara, Kurdistan and Bijar Rugs; regu- 
lar $60.00 to $125.00 values at $35.00 to $75.00— 
$550 Kirman Carpet (13°7x9.2) $450. 
$535 Bijar Carpet (12x9.7) $425. 
$475 Sarouk Carpet (11.11x7.5) $350. 
$235 Khiva Carpet (12.1 x7.6) $175. 


—and many other Oriental Rugs at just as 
remarkable savings—oixth Floor. 
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